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Commander V-8 Starliner hard-top. White sidewalls, chrome wheel discs—and glare-reducing tinted g!ass—optional in all models at extra cost. Actual color photograph: 


Only Stideboker has this dramatio styling 


The low-swung European look! The coming thing in car design! 


Enjoy it now! Nine body styles! All down to earth in price! 


vo saw the way all automobile designing was in- 
fluenced by the original postwar Studebaker. 

Now you are seeing history repeat itself. The spectac- 
ular new 1953 Studebaker has swung upon the scene 
the first American car with real foreign-car distinction. 

This, unquestionably, is the next “new look” in cars. 
This low silhouette is the coming thing in motoring. 

But you don’t have to wait. The excitingly different 
1953 Studebaker is here now. Order yours right away — 
asmartnew sedan, coupe or hard-top—a Champion in the 
lowest price field or a brilliantly powered Commander V-8. 
The ultra-luxurious Studebaker Commander V-8 Land Cruiser sedan. 


New 1953 8! ' ‘haker 


All Studebakers offer Automatic Drive or Overdrive at extra cost. 





POURING STEEL INTO MOLD—Molten steel that has been made in 
open-hearth furnaces at the Bethlehem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
is poured into huge ingot mold to form ingot for forging. 


INGOT IN FORGING PRESS—Reheated for forging, the ingot is given 
the first of a sequence of squeezes in hydraulic press which will gradually 
elongate it into a column of about one-third the original diameter. 


MACHINING — Completed forging for column now starts through machin- 
ing operations in Bethlehem shops. After the outer surface has been 
machined, a 17%4-inch hole is bored through the column’s entire length. 


poor 


357-TON INGOT HAS SOLIDIFIED— After days of gradual cooling the 
ingot has solidified and has been removed from the mold, and is now 
ready for transfer to the fotge department. 


FORGING HALF COMPLETED— One-half of the piece has now been 
forged down to size, and the remaining half (held by heavy chain, at left) 
will now be reheated and put through the same process. 


COLUMN LOADED FOR SHIPMENT—The finished column, nearly 70 feet 
long, is ready for shipment to Canton, Ohio. Bethlehem is making four of 
these columns for a press E. W. Bliss Company is building. 


Stocky ingot forged into slim column 


Nothing brings out steel’s inherent 
strength and toughness so completely 
as forging. The forging process, with 
proper heat-treatment, gives steel an 
internal structure that makes it re- 
markably strong and tough, able to 
take heavy shocks and stresses. 
These pictures, taken in the Bethle- 
hem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
trace the making of an unusual forg- 
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ing, a long column fora powerful press. 

The process begins as furnace crews 
tap steel from three furnaces to make 
a huge ingot, 11 feet, 2 inches in diam- 
eter and weighing 357 tons — one of 
the largest ever made. Then, in a 
series of forging operations, the steel — 


reheated from time to time to keep it 
at the correct forging temperature of 
2300 degrees F —is gradually squeezed 
and elongated into the column, just 
under 4 feet in diameter and nearly 70 
feet in length, that appears in the last 
of the series of pictures. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SAVE OIL! 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,300,000 
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LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 
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Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's a correct 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 
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THE COVER PHOTO: Festival Queen Jill King is royalty, American style. The 
photo (by Ed Miley, Black Star) shows her triumphal entry into a recent Rose 
Festival in Tyler, Tex. She typifies countryside America’s town festiv als— com- 
binations of commercial publicity, history and good, wholesome fun. ‘‘Now the 
Whole Town’s Celebrating” (page 22) tells the whole story. 
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“EATONS ARE EASIER TO SERVICE and an Eaton- 
equipped truck requires fewer time-outs for 
axle servicing,” says R. M. Gray, President of 
Gray Motor Company, Ford dealers of Nacog- 
doches, Texas. “One of our jobs is giving 
top-grade service to our customers, and we’re 
able to do a better job because of Eaton 
2-Speed Axles. 


ORD TRUCKS equipped with 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles enable us 
to carry a full load of feed over 
rough country roads. Engine wear 
is less, and we save both time and 
gasoline,” says Mr. Lee. 

“We haul feeds from our ware- 
house in town to farms,” he points 
out, “and some of the roads are 
pretty bad. With Eaton Axles we 
don’t have to load light—what 
many times used to be a two-trip 
haul, we now can make in one trip 


--. says C. E. Lee, Mgr., 
Imco Mills, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
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@ “WE CARRY FULL LOADS at lower 
operating costs with Eaton 
2-Speeds,” says Mr. Lee, “and 
with minimum wear on the 
motor as well as the rear end. 
With Eatons we can always make 
promised deliveries on time.” 


with the Eaton 2-Speed. That’s a 
mighty big saving.” 

The low-gear range of the Eaton 
2-Speed Axle provides steady, 
even pulling power to ease a loaded 
truck over rough ground or up 
steep grades. The high-gear ratio 
is like an over-drive—it saves time, 
gasoline and the engine on high- 
way runs. Eaton 2-Speed Axles are 
real dollar-savers for any farmer 
—ask your truck dealer for a 
demonstration. 





EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED Juche AXLES 








MORE THAN 
1% MILLION 
EATON AXLES 
IN TRUCKS 
TODAY 








. 
“AN EATON-EQUIPPED TRUCK IS EASIER TO 
DRIVE,” says driver L. M. Beavers, of Imco 
Mills (left, talking to Mr. Lee). “You know 
you can get over almost any road and up 
almost any hill. Eaton 2-Speeds take a lot of 
the work and worry out of truck driving.” 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Help end the national 
traffic muddle by speaking up for better roads essen- 
tial to our prosperity and progress. 
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THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 


















What a thrill to catch a running 
buck in your sights and to bring 
him down with a single, well- 
placed shot! Go deer hunting 
again this year and recapture 
all the excitement of this won- 
derful sport. If you’ve never 
tried to bag the wily whitetail, 
make this your first year. Take 
a Winchester Model 94 along. 
It is the rifle that has taken 
more deer than any other. Join 
the hunters who make sure of 
their game... 


with a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


MODEL 94 


20-inch barrel... fine 
for saddle or brush. 
Winchester Sporting 
front and rear sights. 
Tubular magazine holds 
six shots, one in cham- 
ber. Straight grip Gen- 
uine American Walnut 
Stock with checkered 
steel butt plate. 
Winchester Proof-Steel 
barrel and action. 


$69.00 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 


OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. PRODUCT 
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Do we know how? 


This looks like a wonderful time to help the Kremlin to have 
more trouble. 

Beria is busted. Malenkov and Molotov are ready with their 
knives and no one knows who will next face the firing squads. 
New men hope to climb to power over the bodies of the liqui- 
dated. 

East Germany sputters after its riots. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain thousands want to escape the iron heel and would try if they 
dared. Their discontents and determinations could be fanned. 

The Commies here have found countless ways to make 
troubles that Moscow hoped might divide and weaken the U.S. 
They have stirred up racial tensions, tried to corrupt education, 
supported wasteful spending, incited riots, encouraged strikes 
and belittled patriotism. When we arrest their spies they organize 
“Save the Rosenbergs” committees. 

We probably don’t know how to organize “Save Beria” 
propaganda in Russia. We know how to fight hot wars but are 
not skilled in the crafty arts of brewing embarrassments. 

Stalin’s death was foreseeable and the Kremlin’s inner con- 
flict was predicted. Did our State Department make no plans to 
exploit the expected turmoil? Aren’t thousands of escaped Rus- 
sians who violently hate the Communist cruelties ready and will- 
ing to help? If our policy is to avert and delay the danger of 
shooting war, should we overlook any chance to weaken the 
enemy inside his boundaries? 

Sly tactics of propaganda, temptation and infiltration have 
aided the Soviet postwar expansion in China and elsewhere. 
Shall we forever stand in the open like Braddock’s Redcoats and 
wait in traditional ranks to be shot at? Or shall we take the kind 
of good advice Colonel Washington, who knew what kind of 
warfare was going on, gave when he told Braddock not to hesitate 
to shoot from behind the trees? 


Ww 


The Bricker amendment 


The final appeal in behalf of individual rights has always 
been our U. S. Constitution. The Constitution, however, provides 
that “all treaties . . . shall be the supreme law of the land.” In 
other words, a treaty made by the Executive and confirmed by 
two-thirds of the Senate stands as equal authority with the 
Constitution. Court decisions have said so. 

In these days when treaties may involve all sorts of sub- 
jects, it is easily possible that our constitutional liberties can be 
set aside when some Congress legislates under the supreme au- 
thority of a treaty. 

Senator Bricker has proposed a wise amendment to protect 
our constitutional safeguards from ever being superseded by a 
treaty. It says: “A provision of a treaty which conflicts with 
this Constitution shall not be of any force or effect.” The 
Bricker amendment should be adopted. 
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ONEY FOR YOUR DOCTOR 


Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you cas oe 
enjoy the peace of mind of knowing thet 
your doctor bills are provided for. 





MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 
person in every two families will need 
hospital care this year. Don’t let a big hos- 
pital bill wreck YOUR family’s savings. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR SURGEON 


6 out of 10 hospital patients require surgery— 
usually a sizable expense. So why not protect 
yourself the sensible WHITE CROSS way? 








MONEY TO LIVE ON 


It’s awful to have medical bills pile up—with 


mo money coming in! WH CROSS helps 
you avoid this worry, thus get well faster, 


For only a few pennies a day-- 


MY WHOLE FAMILY IS PROTECTED 


by the Famous, Low-Cost 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


No Red Tape—You Don’t Have 
to Join a Group or Be Examined 


Half the families in the U.S. are now 
protected against high cost of hospital 
care. Your family should be, too. 





Copyright. Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 





MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Rates Have Never Been Raised 
on People in The White Cross Plan 


PAYS UP TO $150 FOR ORDINARY DOCTOR 
BILLS—Choose any doctor you want. 
Visits can be in your home, doctor’s 
office, or hospital. 


PAYS FOR X-RAYS, MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESS- 
INGS, IRON LUNG, etc.— Under the WHITE 
CROSS PLAN you can get cash for 
many expenses you might not expect to 
be covered. Operating room charges, 
anesthetics, drugs, and any other neces- 
sary hospital expense. Yes, even ambu- 
lance service, blood transfusions, oxygen, 
X-rays, and use of an iron lung. 


PAYS UP TO $200 A MONTH FOR LIVING 
EXPENSES — Under the WHITE CROSS 
PLAN you can get up to $300 a month 
for hospital care; and up to $200 a 
month while recuperating at home. You 
can get this family-saving protection 
separately if you wish, 







PAYS UP TO $15 A DAY FOR 100 HOSPITAL 
DAYS per member of your family for 
each sickness or accident. Hospital room 
and meals are included. We pay your 
doctor, your hospital, or YOU—as 
you direct. 


PAYS MATERNITY BENEFITS — Under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
(after you have been a member for 9 
months) hospital expenses for child- 
birth or any complications of pregnancy, 
or miscarriage—up to 10 times the daily 
hospital rate in your policy. (Any hos- 
pital you choose.) 


PAYS $5 TO $250.00 FOR YOUR SURGEON 
—Choose any surgeon. Fractures, ton- 
sils, appendix, hernia, hemorrhoids, vari- 
cose veins, and much more are covered 
... even stitching a simple wound ($5). 
Operations can be done at home, doc- 
tor’s office, or hospital. 


Se ee eee eee eer eee eens 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. PM-8 
c/o Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Send me all the facts about the famous low-cost 
WHITE CROSS PLAN issued by BANKERS 
LIFE & CASUALTY CO. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO." Sia 
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How many pounds 
are sirloin steak ? 


[-] 250 Ibs. 


[] 150 Ibs. 


[ } 50 Ibs. 


+ 1000 ibs | 


, on a plate comes as thick 
as you want it and as big as your 
appetite. 


Sirloin on a steer comes sur- 
rounded by hamburger, chuck, 
stewing beef and a lot of other cuts. 
The meat packer has to buy them 
all. And sell them all, too. 


The part that is sirloin figures 
out like this: 


From a 1000 pound steer, you 
subtract 400 pounds of hides, 
hoofs, inedible fats, etc. That leaves 
600 pounds of “eatin’ meat.’”’ But 
only 8% of this, or around 50 
pounds, is sirloin. 





That’s why you pay more for 
sirloin than for most other cuts. 
The price of each cut, you see, is 
determined largely by how much 





there is of it and how much people 
like it. 

Economists call this the law of 
supply and demand. Women call it 
“shopping.”” They compare, pick, 
choose. In a free market, their 
choice sets the values. 


Did you know 


... that about 40 different cuts 
come from a side of beef .. . that 
the more moderately priced 
meats, such as hamburger, have 


the same complete, high-quality 
protein as the fanciest steak ... 
that it takes 4,000 different meat 
packing companies to supply the 
60 million pounds of meat that 
we eat every day? 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago e 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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The Big Table: My special thanks 
for Mary G. Phillips’ reminiscences of 
her family’s big dining table [June]. 

I, too. love a big table. Our round 
one with spiral legs is pre-Civil war. 
Grandfather used to put six extra leaves 
in it and entertain his bar association. 
My brother and I grew up using it for 
everything. always finding it the best 
place to gather for study or play. Moth- 
er found it a handy place to complete 
numberless jobs. It was the center of 
our life as children, and as adults it 
still remains the most important piece 
of furniture we possess. 

I’m glad we had a big table! 
Marietta, Ga. Mary PuHILuirs 

Kitchen Designer: We especially 
liked the kitchen illustrated in Work- 
and-Live Room in the June issue. Who 
ever designed such a convenient, attrac- 
tive place? 


Flourtown, Pa. Puy tuts J. Morrison 


Karl G. Knobel, 1218 Washington 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill., who has de- 
signed many fine kitchens.—Ed. 


Clowns & Elephants: | have no 
thought of detracting from Mrs. Arthur 
Larsen’s claims to fame (“You Meet 
Such Interesting People,” July) but it is 
not unusual for a housewife or anyone 
else to be permitted to ride the head of 
a circus elephant. It makes for perfect 
tie-in publicity for a show to have some 
local person photographed on an ele- 
phant. . 

My wife has twice ridden on the 
head of Burma, of the Mills Bros. Cir- 
a 
Thanks for Edward  Linehan’s 
splendid treatment of the Ringling 
clowns, also in your interesting July 
issue. 

Madison, Wis. Rosert C. ZIMMERMAN 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Adopting Foreign Orphans: 
“Anybody Want Me?” [June] is truly a 
wonderful article, and I agree with it 
wholeheartedly. . . . These foreign or- 
phans should certainly be given a 
chance for a normal family life. 

I have written the Senate Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, and hope enough 
others will do so to have the bill passed 
to enable these children to be placed in 
good homes. . . . I believe there are 
enough homes here which want them to 
place them all if the way is made 
clear. . . 
Toledo, Ohio Mrs. CARLTON SURTMAN 

e ¢ If the wistful little faces gazing 
out of the pages of the PATHFINDER arti- 
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cle could have a nationwide broadcast 
on TV, the response to their plight 
might be overwhelming. .. . 

We are one of the fortunate fami- 
lies which have been able to bring two 
of these German orphans to this coun- 
try, a boy of four and a girl now three. 
They have been with us for seven months, 
and our 14-year-old daughter speaks for 
us all when she demands, “How did we 
ever enjoy life without them?” Lucky 
kids? Not entirely. We consider our- 
selves the lucky ones. .. . 

Plainfield, N. J. Mrs. Joan DeTWEILer 

Security Council Story: Thank 
you for the June issue with the excellent 
article on the National Security Coun- 
cil. ... You did a fine job on this, and 
I congratulate you. ... 

The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
Press Secretary to the President 


James C. Hacerty 


Diving: Regarding “Swim in 
Three Hours” [July], I have never dived 
into deep water because I don’t know 
what to do to make me come up after 
I’m underwater. Can you help me? 


Hicksville, Ohio Ray YopErR 





Instructor Bill Armstrong says this 
to beginners: Everyone should know 
how to enter the water correctly. Sit or 
squat down on the edge or bank of the 
pool. Bend over from the waist until 
your chest rests on your knees. Tuck 
your chin in toward your chest. Put your 
arms straight out from the shoulders 
and close to your ears (see picture). 
Lean forward until you lose balance and 
then push with your feet. You will enter 
the water head first with your arms 
stretched out in front of you. Straighten 
out your body and turn your hands up- 
ward from the wrist. This should make 
you surface immediately.—Ed. 


e @ | carefully followed the swim- 
ming instructions in Bill Armstrong’s 
article until I had them down pat. Then, 
trying it in deeper water, I found myself 
actually swimming for the first time. I 
feel that with a little practice I will be- 
come quite expert and learn more 
strokes. 


Bedford, Pa. Trupie I, CLraycoms 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, 


mC. 
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CHAMPIONS That Deliver Mileage LIKE THIS 
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INEFFICIENT PLUGS waste 
gasoline because a weak spark does 
not ignite all the gas. Unburned gas 
goes out the exhaust. 





PRECISION-MADE CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS give a full-firing 
spark which burns all the gasoline 
and turns it into useful power, allow- 
ing your engine to perform properly. 





27.03 MILES PER 


GALLON §0r 205 MNES 


Says LES VILAND, 1953's Champion Economy Driver: 
‘“‘We measure gasoline with an y ated in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run, and Champion Spark Plu; 

completely dependable in turning every 
I don’t know of better spark plugs than Cham 


as usual, were 
rop into mileage. 
pions.” 


For the fourth straight year Cham- 

ion Spark Plugs were used by the 
Sires stakes Winner of the famed 
Mobilgas Economy Run—helping a 
Ford Mainline 6 (with overdrive) get 
27.03 miles per gallon in the AAA- 
supervised contest. 


Here’s proof, once again, that to get 
the utmost in economy from your car 
look first to your spark plugs. Make 
sure they’re clean! Make sure they’re 
Champions! 

Champion’s hot, steady spark causes 
complete combustion—puts every 
drop of gasoline to work! 


Make your own Economy Run— 
every day—with Champions. You'll 
find you can’t afford to use ordinary 
spark plugs! 


FLASH 1953 Indianapolis “500”"— 
Winner Vukovich’s car and all other cars 
that finished were Champion-equipped. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUGS 
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New answer to 
hot, messy 
canning! 











is this you heating up the kitchen 
and yourself with old-fashioned 
methods of preserving foods? 


Cr is this you and your family, cool, calm and collected, getting ready to serve garden-fresh vegetables 
and fruits all year ‘round with Kelvinator's sensational new upright freezer? Reduces canning to a minimum! 


NEW KELVINATOR UPRIGHT FREEZER 


stores 630 lbs. of food...in a cabinet 36 wide! 





Big food storage ‘in compact floor space! Brand-new Kelvinator Upright holds 
18 cu. ft. of food—yet the cabinet is just 36 inches wide. 

And Kelvinator brings you easier storage and selection because the freezer 
interior is divided into four separate compartments—each with its own inner 
door! Now you can group foods by 
types—meats, fruits, baked goods 
—and find them without playing 
hide and seek, 


You get more freezing surface! Re- 
frigerating coils in all interior walls 
—sides, back, top, bottom—give 
31.4% more freezing surface than 
other uprights. Prevents food from 
sticking to shelves. You can freeze 
and store in any area of the freezer 
... freeze faster and safer, too. 


Only Kelvinator gives you all of 
these built-in features that assure 
complete dependability: 


© Five-Wall Cold—cooling coils in 5 interior 
surfaces wrap foods in protective blanket of cold. 


®@ Sealed Refrigerating Unit — hermetically 
sealed to lock out damaging dirt and moisture. 
5-Year Protection Plan. 


© Fiberglas Blanket Insulation —3 to 4-inch 
layer with Fiberglas blanket in door to posi- 
tively seal in cold. 


@ One-Piece Wrap-Around Welded Steel 
Cabinet — sealed against outside air and 
moisture. Rustproofed inside and out. 





gH 


Famous for dependability, 


Home 
Freezers are also available in chest-type models like 
the one shown above. You can choose from a range 
of sizes (7, 9, 13 and 20 cu. ft. capacities). See your 
Kelvinator dealer now and learn about the complete 
Kelvinator Home Freezer line. 


Choose the Name 


e 
the Experts Rely on. hoc Guaseaato/7 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan 


Kelvinator 







Electric Refrigeraters - Electric Ranges - Wome Freezers - Electric Water Heaters 
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Kitchen Cabinets & Sinks - Garbage Disposers 


® Durable Lustrous Finish—outside is fin- 
ished in baked-on white enamel, will not chip, 
crack or change color. Inside is on Bonderized 
galvanized steel with baked-on aluminum finish. 


®@ Insulated Sealed Door—one-piece balloon- 
type gasket on insulated door makes airtight 
seal when door is closed. 
MEN WHOSE BUSINESS 
DEPENDS ON COLD 


ice Cream 
Dealers 










Frozen Food 
Merchants _ 


DEPEND ON KELVINATOR! 


The Oldest Maker of Low Temperature Cabinets! 


You’ve noticed the name Kelvinator 
many times on frozen food and ice 
cream cabinets in retail stores. Men 
whose business depends on cold se- 
lect Kelvinator because, through the 
years, Kelvinator has gained a repu- 
tation for dependable service that 
can’t be matched. You’ll be ahead if 
you follow the lead of these people. 


and join the Kelvinator Parade to Getter Living / 


+ Washers & lroners - Room Air Conditioners - Electric Dehumidifiers 
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Lo oD. Batiatee. 


Straight from Washington: 


WASHINGTON EXPECTS A KOREAN TRUCE despite last week's mass Red assault 


(apparently a last-minute bid for yardage) and Syngman Rhee's reluctance 
to accept an unqualified armistice. But if Rhee wants to go on shooting, 
the U.S. is prepared to subdue him and see that the truce terms are 
carried out. Secret reports show that much of Rhee's army is loyal to 
the U.S. command, and that potent South Korean politicians are ready to 
break away from Rhee's leadership if necessary. 


ENOUGH U.S. MUNITIONS MAY BE STASHED AWAY IN THE HILLS to let South 
Korea's army fight on for some time, if it chose to. Inventories of 
ammunition and equipment we've sent to Korea, used in the fighting, and 
still on hand over there, just don't jibe. Where's the rest? More's 
there now, sonewhere, than was assembled in Britain for the great D-Day 
offensive. Some officials think the ammunition "shortage" was due to the 
Koreans' lifting and hiding it. Some of it may even have been sold by 
Korean gangsters to the Red Chinese. 


DID A U.S. BRIGADIER GENERAL FOUL UP THE TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS? The Penta- 
gon wants to know whether this officer, who was close to the ROK command, 
had inside information on the South Korean plan to set 27,000 anti—Red 


prisoners-—of-war free. If so, why was the information withheld? 





A Truman appointee, he makes an ideal target. And, anyway, he may have 
some blame coming. He'll be condemned for failure to bring Rhee into the. 
armistice talks, for exceeding his authority, and for writing the Reds we 
would be willing to sign a truce without Rhee's assent. 


MAKING SOME MOVES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. "Wild Bill" Donovan, slated to be 
Ambassador to Siam, will considerably bolster the anti-Communist struggle 
there. As head of the famous "cloak-and-—dagger" OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services) during World War II, General Donovan set up a spy network in- 
side Jap-—occupied Bangkok, Siam's capital. One of his first jobs will be 
to counteract the Reds' campaign that the French offer of independence to 
nearby Indochina is a "capitalist trick." 


—_—  ——— ———— LE ———————— 


dominate strategic Mid-East. Wily Premier Mohammed Mossadegh ousted 
Mullah Kashani, Speaker of the lower house, won control of parliament, 
undercut Kashani's rule of politically potent Iranian mobs. Mossadegh 
can now force the pro-Western Shah into exile, continue Iran's spiral of 
disaster. This means prime opportunity for Reds on north border. 


French foreign ministers with Secretary of State Dulles. Red peace 
offensive, despite rioting and unrest in Soviet eastern zone (see story 
on page 21), forced allies to re-examine plans for Germany. German uni- 
fication is the basis. It may be September before new policy is dis- 
closed. 


desk. An inkling of its awfulness: 25 atom-bombers or guided-missiles 
can do as much damage in a single attack as the Air Force did to Germany 
in four years. 


THAT ATOMIC—POWERED SUBMARINE YOU'VE BEEN READING ABOUT will be launched 


'54 and the White House in '56. Democrats' big issue will be the "de- 
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pression," which they say will follow the Administration's program for 
economy and hard money. But even so the comeback trail may be tough. 





well-planned legislative program. Long Congressional recess after July 
31 will be devoted to preparing "ideal" measures for (1) broadened Social 
Security to cover self-employed, (2) simpler and clearer tax laws, (3) a 
new international trade program to remove foreign obstacles to purchase 
of U.S. farm produce, (4) a sound domestic farm program, (5) election law 
reform, including a vote for 18-year-olds, (6) removal of employment bar- 
riers for reason of race or color. 


"CRUSADE FOR AMERICA" IS THE TITLE OF A DREAM BOOK. Eisenhower has told 


friends he would like to write it--—his last-—-when he retires to his Penn— 
Sylvania farm. His first volume was "Crusade in Europe." 


larity of the President "a la Gallup." They'll launch no major attacks 
on Eisenhower policies until their private barometers point to stormy 
weather for the President. So far, it hasn't showed up. Meanwhile, they 
aren't even squawking out loud about the fouled up Department of Labor, 
which Durkin can't seem to get going. 


economists are convinced. Defense spending will continue at Korean War 
rate for that time, holding employment and incomes high. Savings will be 
spent for color television, air-conditioned homes and cars and other new 
products. At the same time, Administration is preparing the public not 
to be surprised if a mild and temporary decline should come along. 


Hague and Economic Adviser Chairman Arthur Burns-——are planning how to 
guide the Administration through to a permanent sound dollar goal without 
deflationary pain. They are readying plans-——public works, tax reduction, 
Federal aid projects-—-to combat any unexpected economic dip. 


WHOPPING 1953 DEFICIT FORCED ADMINISTRATION TO PRESSURE EXCESS PROFITS TAX ex-= 
tension through Congress and to sidetrack Representative Dan Reed's in- 
come tax reduction measure. There'll be another deficit of $5 to $9 
billion next July, on the eve of Congressional elections. But-—-even so-—= 
the excess profits tax will end and personal income taxes will be reduced 
on Jan. 1; various excise taxes will expire as scheduled early in the 


year, and present corporation tax rates will drop on April l. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION UNDER EISENHOWER should be completed next year. 
Nelson Rockefeller's Committee on Reorganization laid the groundwork for 
40 separate plans. Ten, including Defense, State, Justice, Internal 
Revenue, have been submitted this year. Rest will go to Congress next 
January. 


GOVERNMENT'S SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS MAY HAVE SYNTHETIC VALUE. Goodyear 
hubber Co.'s discovery of a new process of making better rubber may 
render the 29 Government plants, now up for sale, "largely, if not wholly, 


obsolete." 


eee Oe ae Eee Oe ee 


President" that founding fathers had in mind when they wrote the Consti- 
tution. One little-publicized duty: holding the crying towel for Repub- 
lican Congressmen who don't see eye to eye with the Eisenhower Adminis— 
tration. They can blow their tops to Nixon, knowing that he is Ike's 
liaison man with Congress and will pass on legitimate complaints. 


trip,beginning in late summer. His mission is to be friendly, to ob-— 
serve, and report. 


BEEF—EATERS, MILK-DRINKERS AND TAXPAYERS should share U.S. farmers' alarms over 
new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Eradication programs, 
hampered by stubborn Mexican opposition to slaughter of exposed animals, 
may cost tens of millions, much more if disease spreads north and re- 
quires strengthened border patrol. 


More Newsfront on following pages 
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ally doesnt solder 
any more... 


With one quick zip, this ‘‘gun’’— developed Now, for example, 36 terminals can be connected quickly 
jointly by Bell Telephone Laboratories and and easily even in the small space provided in the relay 
Western Electric—wraps wires on telephone above. That leads to savings in our job as manufacturing 
equipment so tightly that solder isn’t needed. unit of the Bell System, 





At Western Electric, where we make a billion wired con- Such small units are multiplied thousands of times in dial 
nections a year, this new method speeds production and switching systems made by Western Electric...and the new 
cuts costs. Such savings help to hold down the cost of tele- solderless connections are being used to make other Bell 
phone equipment —and in turn help hold down the price of telephone equipment also. 


Bell telephone service. 


...constantly being applied at 
Western Electric, that help your 
Bell telephone company in its 
battle with rising costs. And 
that’s one reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up 
in price so much less than most 
other things you buy. 


It’s new ideas 


like this... 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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“GG” enters polio war 


HOUSANDS of U.S. parents and 
‘hae in polio-stricken areas 

this week were pinning serious— 
often desperate—hopes on a new medi- 
cal weapon: mass inoculation with 
gamma globulin, a derivative of human 
blood. 

The first hard-hit area this polio 
season (April-September) was Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama. Some of them 
whimpering, others rebellious, 33,000 
unhappy youngsters under 10 were 
herded through makeshift clinics to be 
injected. Most of them, tearstained, left 
clutching a rewarding lollipop with one 
hand, a smarting backside with the other. 

A week later the scene was repeated 
with nearly 11,000 children in Caldwell 
and Catawba Counties in North Caro- 
lina; and last week, in New York’s 
Chemung and Steuben Counties as the 
outbreaks stalked northward. 

Early results from Montgomery 
bore out those of experiments in Texas 
and Iowa last year: “GG” is about 80% 
effective, immunizing four out of five per- 
sons for an average of five weeks. 

Though this is the most effective 
weapon found so far, it is in short sup- 
ply. About one million doses of GG are 
available for this polio season. Of these, 
57% are allotted to individual states and 
territories (according to number of cases 
in previous years). This supply is in- 
tended for inoculation of the families 
and close physical contacts of polio vic- 
tims. Another 10% of the serum is ear- 
marked for vital research and extreme 
emergencies. The remaining 33% is held 
in a “national reserve” for mass inocula- 
tion to fight outbreaks like those in Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and New York. 

If polio should hit your community 
heavily, your local state health officer 
would contact the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization (which rations GG), request- 
ing enough to inoculate the most sus- 
ceptible children in your area. 

If the epidemic reaches certain pro- 
portions (ODM has a complex formula 
based on previous years’ polio rates and 
available GG supply), you will get the 
serum. If not, there will probably be 
enough GG to inoculate the families of 
victims this year, at least. 

How does GG work? Simplified, 
like this: Most of us have had a mild 
case of polio without being aware of it; 
we have created in our blood substances 
called antibodies to fight the disease. 
When injected into others, the anti- 
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WIDE WORLD 


POLIO WEAPON. Twins Karran & Camilla Triplett and apprehensive bro- 
ther Bruce (center) were among 11,000 inoculated with GG in Lenoir, N. C. 


bodies prevent polio virus from attack- 
ing the nerve cells and causing paralysis. 
(Other antibodies in GG combat mea- 
sles, mumps and whooping cough.) 

The current shortage of GG results 
not only from the difficulty of keeping a 
steady supply of whole blood moving to 
the half-dozen major U.S. processing 
plants, but in the limited capacity of the 
plants themselves. The intricate process 
takes five to seven weeks to make one 
dose of GG (9 cubic centimeters) from a 
pint of blood. 

Scientists admit that GG is not the 
final answer, which will be the long- 
sought effective vaccine which will stim- 
ulate the body to make its own anti- 
bodies for a long period of time. But 
there are hopeful signs. Persons vitally 
concerned with stamping out this dis- 
ease are talking cautiously about a vac- 


cine by 1955 or 1956. 


The Japanese— 
enemy into ally 


A few years ago Maj. Seiichi Ochi 
fought hard and well against the Amer- 
icans. Now the Americans are teaching 
him how to be even a better fighter— 
on our side. 

Japanese and American newspaper- 


men, including a PATHFINDER editor, 
flew from Washington to Fort Benning, 
Ga., to watch Major Ochi and 53 other 
Japanese officers go through their paces. 

They were good! 

When their 20 weeks’ training in the 
Infantry School at Benning ends in Oc- 
tober, they will go home to instruct com- 
patriots in our fighting ways. Although 
in fact they are getting army training 
and will teach it, they cannot help build 
an “army.” The 1947 Japanese Consti- 
tution “renounced forever” the right to 
wage war or to maintain armed forces. 
So Japan maintains National Safety 
Forces numbering 110,000 men and re- 
sembling our National Guard but re- 
stricted to small weapons. 

Army or not, it is reassuring that 
Japan, so close to Red China and Si- 
beria, has a hard core of tough and in- 
telligent fighting men, nucleus of an 
army if must be, led by soundly trained 
officers. 


Farms flourish 
outside arid SW 


The third largest crop on record is 
now forecast by the Department of Agri- 
culture, despite drought in the south- 
west. Corn is booming—may make the 
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Here’s the plan that’s made 


Over and over again—millions buy from dealers who use 


ins the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan. Ask your dealer in General 
Pp Motors products about these four real Thrift-Guard savings: 
I ions 1. You save valuable time. Your dealer gives you 


complete financing at one place, without delay. 


2. You save expense. Your dealer gives you flexible, 


: personalized, low-cost financing that buys the greatest value 
appy nyers —and with no red tape. 
~ : 


3. You save worry. You receive considerate treatment 
when you buy and when financial problems arise. 


4. You save trouble. GMAC makes emergency assistance 
available from coast to coast, through its 230 offices in the 
United States and Canada. You establish a nation-wide 
credit standing. 


_You Save 4. Ways! 


when your dealer uses the GMAC THRIFT-GUARD PLAN 









GMAC 


ah MOTORS ACCEPTANCE ae 


— ¢ 


— PAYMENT 


\ | PLAN 
| The Plan that Helps Millions Again and Again! 
| Ask your dealer in 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC new cars, and used cars of all makes; 
Also FRIGIDAIRE « DELCO APPLIANCES 
GM DIESELS 


Remember * Beware of so-called “easy terms.” 


Don’t pay for more credit than you need. Be sound and sure, 


GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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BUILT TO LAST: GRAND COULEE DAM...TOUGH KELLY TIRES 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS 


There’s a lot more pleasure in a pleasure trip when you ride relaxed— 
on safe, dependable Kelly Tires! Here’s what famous Kelly “know- 
how” gives you: 


GREATER SAFETY! Kellys are sure-footed, quick-stopping 
—quality-built throughout to stay safer longer! 


GREATER MILEAGE! Kelly's tougher, slower-wearing 
Armorubber tread is good for extra thousands of safe miles! 


GREATER ECONOMY! The “bonus” mileage built into 


longer-wearing Kelly Tires means far lower long-run cost! 


Don’t wait for tire troubles! See your friendly Kelly Dealer today— 
get full credit for all unused mileage on a trade-in for worry-free 
Kellys! It’s the best tire deal in town! 





“Proved ond lupnoved for 59 years 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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second biggest crop in history. Wheat is 
turning out better than expected, most 
places, and farmers will soon vote on 
cutting next year’s production. Cotton 
prospects have fallen off some, but the 
crop may still be big enough to force a 
cutback in 1954. Dairy products, fresh 
fruit and vegetables remain plentiful. 

Only bad spot of major size is in the 
southwest—and there it’s the worst old- 
timers ever saw. What most people don't 
realize is that this is the third year in a 
row of severe drought there. 

Both Congress and the USDA have 
rushed in with disaster measures— 
loans, promised purchase of 200 million 
pounds of beef, reduced rail rates for 
moving cattle and feed. Eisenhower flew 
to Texas for a firsthand look. Forced 
sales of cattle have pushed down prices. 
But Mrs. Housewife may benefit only 
temporarily, since many breeding cows 
are being sold off and beef prices may 
stabilize sooner than expected. 


In Milwaukee, 
baseball is hot 


The Dodgers were on top and the 
Braves down to second place in the Na- 
tional League last week, but long ago 
Brooklyn fans yielded first place to Mil- 
waukee in the wackiness league. 

The team that was unloved, unpat- 
ronized and unable to get out of the sec- 
ond division in the latter seasons of its 
80 years in Boston has found Milwau- 
kee a club-owner’s and ballplayers’ para- 
dise. The coming of the Braves set off a 
giddiness unparalleled in baseball an- 
nals. Milwaukee burghers, delivered 
from 50 years in the baseball bushes, 
promptly fell at their feet. Third-base- 
man Ed Mathews couldn’t buy a suit of 
clothes. He was measured, fitted and 
told: “It’s on the house, a privilege to 
have yeu in our shop.” Outfielder Jim 
Bruton, who rented an unfurnished 
apartment for his family, found it fur- 
nished gratis the next day. Players’ fam- 
ilies are on the free list of dairy com- 
panies. 

The Braves can do no wrong. A 
Brave pops up with men on base, and 
their fans marvel at the height of the 
pop-up. Eager to demonstrate it was a 
big-league town, Milwaukee has mobbed 
the turnstiles. The Braves’ season-long 
attendance of 281,788 in Boston last year 
was surpassed after 13 playing dates. 

Owner Lou Perini’s ticket-sellers 
are Milwaukee’s busiest people. “These 
green peas know so little baseball, some 
of them even ask for seats behind second 
base,” said one seller. “The whole state 
is excited. Why, we got an order from 
Cedarhurst, a town of about 2,500, for 
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3,000 seats. Holy smoke, we’ve even ac- 
celerated the birth rate up there.” 

More sober fans, however, are won- 
dering now if the seamy side of the 
Braves as a team isn’t beginning to show. 
The Dodgers, Cardinals and Giants bid 
fair to finish in that order, dropping the 
Braves to fourth. 

And who will the National League 
pennant winner face in the World Se- 
ries? From the vantage point of a long, 
long limb, it looks like the Yankees will 
squeak through, though it’s still a three- 
team race with Chicago and Cleveland. 
Fourth-place favorite: Washington. 


Color TV 
is on the way 


How near is color TV? From all the 
confused press reports and conflicting 
statements by set producers, networks 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, some hard facts emerge: 

1. First color TV sets will come off 
the assembly line sometime next year. 

2. Mass production is at least two 
years off. 

3. Prices will be high at first ($500 
tv $1,000). 

4. First sets will have 14-inch 
screens, with larger screens three or four 
years off. 

But color TV is coming. RCA and 
Emerson are planning to make color sets 
as soon as FCC okays the RCA-NBC 
sponsored “compatible” system. If this 
system is approved (probably late this 
year), your present set will pick up col- 
or transmissions in black and white. 

If you want a TV set now, don’t wait 
for color. Some dealers will give “full 
credit” for 1953 black-and-white sets 
later traded in toward purchase of color 
ones. 

Networks are already planning for 
C- (for Color) Day, and TV film com- 


panies are shooting in color. 


Entertainment: 
movies youll like 


Of the current crop of movies, 
PATHFINDER recommends the following: 

The Bandwagon (M-G-M). Good 
Technicolor musical with some fine pho- 
tography. Plot concerns a husband-and- 
wife writing team, an out-of-work movie 
star and a Broadway show. Fred Astaire, 
Cyd Charisse, Oscar Levant. 

Ride, Vaquero (M-G-M). Fast-mov- 
ing Western about a ranching project in 
Texas when Mexican bandits were still 
on the loose. Robert Taylor, Ava Gard- 
ner, Howard Keel. 

Not so new but still worth seeing: 
House of Wax; It Happens Every Thurs- 


day; Young Bess; Scared Stiff; Desert 
Rats. 
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Take it easy...Smoke 


PA, | 


mild, tasty, 
all the way! 


"1 LIKE MY 
PIPE TOBACCO 
GOOD TASTING AND 

LONG-BURNING, 
ESPECIALLY ON THE JOB 
...80, NATURALLY, I'M 

A PRINCE ALBERT 

SMOKER! " 


Superintendent, 
machine shop 




























"1 GO ALONG 
WITH RALPH, 
PARTICULARLY IN 
THE WAY 
PRINCE ALBERT 
ROLLS SO EASY 
AND SMOKES SO 
MILD INA 
‘MAKING’ CIGARETTE |" 
eres 


Welder 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince 
Albert's choice tobacco is specially 
treated by a special “No Bite” 
process to insure against tongue bite! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut 
Prince Albert packs just right in 
your pipe. Smokes cool, mild and 
is longer-burning! 


EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! 
More choice tobacco mow in every 
pocket tin! More smoking pleasure 
for your money! 


EASY TO ROLL! You can’t beat 

* Prince Albert for a “makin’s” 
cigarette! Rolls easy...stays put... 
doesn’t dribble out the ends! 


RINCE AUBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


TUNE IN 
“Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights 
on NBC 











What happens 
if we do away 
with profits ? 


With his bare hands the average Amer- 
ican can’t produce any more than any 
other person in the world. Yet his 
standard of living is much higher. He 
owns a home, a car and enjoys such 
luxuries as a telephone, refrigerator 
and television set. 


The American lives well because of the 
“tools” he has to work with. They mul- 
tiply the labor of his hands. Thus, he 
is able to produce more useful goods 
with his day’s work. 


A good example is the Union Oil em- 
ployee. Today each man working for 
the company has $70,691 worth of 
“tools” at his disposal, 3% times as 
much as he had in 1927. Because of this, 
his production of goods has increased 
2 times. His wages (including retire- 
ment, vacation and other benefits) have 
climbed from $168 to $484 a month— 
almost 3 times— yet he works far 
shorter hours than he did 25 years ago. 


The “tools” that make such gains pos- 
sible are paid for by the shareowners 
of a business. For putting up their 
money, these people are offered the 
opportunity of being rewarded for 
their investment. So when a company 
makes a profit, they share it. Last year, 
the 40,302 owners of Union Oil com- 
mon shares received an average of 
$261 in dividends. 


Now if you destroy the profit incentive, 
as continued high taxes could even- 
tually do, you kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. The “tool providers” 
couldn’t be expected to risk their 
money. Without new “tools,” employ- 
ees couldn’t continue to produce more. 
The flow of new and better products 
would dry up. There would be less 
wealth to share and a lower standard 
of living for America. So an economic 
climate that encourages profit and 
success is vital to all of us. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or crit- 
icisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, California. 
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Should the State Department 
fight our wars? 


O ONE will deny that we are in an 
incredible mess in Korea. Our un- 
happy predicament. which has 

been building up over the last twenty 
years with one mistake in judgment after 
another by our diplomats, was inherited 
by the present Administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower deserves the sympathy 
and prayers of all of us in his efforts at 
this late date to find a decent and honor- 
able way out. 

One thing is certain: no happy so- 
lution can be found. The problem is to 
discover a solution that presents the 
least dangers and disadvantages, and 
that will obtain for us as much of our 
original objective as possible. 

At least one thing we should have 
learned by this time, and let us be very 
sure that we do, for we’ve certainly paid 
a high enough price for the lesson. We 
should have learned by now that diplo- 
mats can get us into war much more 
easily than they can get us out of wars. 
And we should also know from bitter 
experience that the Kremlin cannot be 
trusted. 


One can only conclude from the 
past that the Communists look upon a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea only as 
an opportunity to prepare for further 
aggression in another place more con- 
venient for their purpose. Indo-China? 
Malaya? Burma? Thailand? 

General MacArthur. a great mili- 
tary strategist and one who knows the 
Asiatic mind, has said “There is no such 
thing as a half war” and that we could 
have won decisively in Korea if our 
forces had been permitted to exploit 
their victories to the full. In a recent 
issue of The Reader’s Digest, General 
James A. Van Fleet. who chased the 
Communist guerilla armies out of Greece 
and fought them successfully as head of 
our 8th Army in Korea before retiring 
some months ago, said: “Opportunities 
presented themselves again and again to 
beat the Reds once and for all, but we 
were restrained by high policy.” Many 
of our military leaders have said the 
same thing. 

The trouble is that the State De- 
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partment instead of our military has 
controlled the fighting. The result has 
been one tragic blunder after another. 
for which we are now paying. Would 
there have been the need for a Berlin 
airlift if our victorious armies in 1945 
had not been ordered by the State De- 
partment to withdraw from the gates of 
Berlin so as to permit Russian forces to 
capture the German capital? And, when 
the Berlin airlift was ended. why did our 
diplomats fail to insist upon the ground 
corridor into Berlin that they should 
have obtained for us in the first place? 


Would China have been lost to the 
Reds if our State Department had not 
cut off the flow of vital war materiel to 
Chiang Kai Shek’s forces? 

Would there even have been a 
Korean War if our State Department 
had not previously announced to the 
world (no doubt to Russia’s delight) 
that Korea was beyond our defense per- 
imeter and no concern of ours? Wasn't 
that in effect telling the Reds they could 
safely invade South Korea with no fear 
of intervention on our part? Had they 
been warned that we would defend South 
Korea, would they have dared to start 
their aggression? 

Yalta, Teheran, Potsdam—all form 
a sordid history of appeasement and be- 
trayed trust. Since the end of World War 
II, Russia has broken one agreement 
after another. We know to our sorrow 
that at no time have they acted in good 
faith. 


Let us use the bitter lesson we've 
learned in Korea. It’s time that our dip- 
lomats, with their long list of mistakes 
making up a dismal and tragic record, 
began to realize their own ineptitude, and 
that wars, once started, should be fought 
by military men trained for the task. 

We all yearn wholeheartedly for 
real world peace, but it is imperative 
that our enemies be made to realize that 
if they again commit aggression we will 
not appease but will fight to a victorious 
and decisive conclusion. In the long run. 
it will save countless lives, billions of 
dollars—and the future of our children. 
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You Can take it 
with you! 


VOCATRON: 
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PLUG-IN INTER-COM 


Lighter than a telephone—smaller than a 
toaster — VOCATRON*® is easy to move 
and plug in anywhere. Portable means 
versatile — extra usefulness to the active 
business man who must keep in constant 
touch with his entire organization. 

VOCATRON uses the existing wiring 
circuits (105-120 volt AC or DC) in your 
building or between buildings served by 
the same transformer. Requires no other 
wiring or installation. Uses less electricity ° 
than a light bulb. 

At home, you can keep in constant 
touch with the “hobby shop”, baby’s 
room, or a sick room . . . saving time, 
steps, and nerves. See VOCATRON dem- 
onstrated today, at your local radio, 
appliance, office supply, or de- 
partment store. Or return coupon 
below for descriptive folder and 
the name of your local repre- 
sentative. *U.S. Pat. 2,632,812 


LINE / | 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and manufacturers of electronic 
communication equipment end Bristol “Cir- 
cle B” synchronous timing motors — Old 
Saybrook, Conn. Research and develop- 
ment laboratory — Waldoboro, Me. 


VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
523 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Please send, without obligation, additional 
information about VOCATRON. 


NAME... ccccccccceces eoeccccccceccess Coevese 
COMPANY... ccccccccccccccccsvveses eeceseees . 
STREET...... eoeeses eer eeeeeeereeesreresesees . 


CITY & ZONE... ccccccccccvcccvccccsesesees 
STATE... cccccccee 


COREE REET THERES 
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Never step from a parked car onto a busy street or highway. /i’s more trouble to use the right-hand door, but far better than sudden death! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


N EVERY COMMUNITY, there is 

a handful of reckless drivers, 
who are bound to have more than their 
share of auto accidents. Such drivers 
make high auto insurance rates 
necessary. 

But not for State Farm Mutual. 
For State Farm aims to insure only care- 
ful drivers, and bases its rates on the 
driving experience of its own mem- 
bers. The savings their careful driving 
makes possible are then passed back 
to them in the form of low rates on 
their insurance. 

If your driving entitles you to State 
Farm’s low-cost “‘careful driver” in- 
surance, it will pay you to talk to your 
local State Farm agent. Phone him 
today. He’s listed under ‘“‘State Farm 


Insurance”’ in your classified phone 
book. 


Other benefits 
of State Farm membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance in 
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two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fair, fast claim service. More than 
7,000 State Farm agents stand ready, 
day or night, to serve you in case of 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and wholly owned affiliates 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


accident. Backing them are 700 field 
adjusters working out of 300 strategi- 
cally located offices, to speed claim 
service for all members... wherever 
they may live... wherever they may 
travel. That’s why you can rely on 
State Farm claim service. 


4. Established leadership. Since 1942 
more motorists have insured their cars 
with State Farm than with any other 
company. Today over 2,600,000 
members are in the auto company 
alone. And new applications for State 
Farm insurance are coming in on an 
average of 2,000 every working day! 
Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois * Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia « Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radio listings. 
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Our chance in 
Kast Europe 


Trouble in the Red Orbit is a clear call to the West to act now 


HE Red empire quaked this month—within weeks 
Va Stalin’s death—as Soviet Premier Georgi Malen- 

kov found a scapegoat for the continuing East 
European uprisings. He dismissed Lavrenti P. Beria— 
Soviet secret police chief, and No. 1 rival for the Pre- 
miership—blaming him for the Berlin riots. 

The turmoil throughout the satellite states came as 
something of a surprise to most Americans. Our experts, 
however, knew that these were but part of a series of 
explosions of popular discontent that have wracked the 
structure of communism for the past six years. The 
problem they faced now was to plot a new Cold War 
policy for the West in light of these two factors: 

1. The internal struggle is not yet over in Moscow; 
Malenkov must still consolidate his position as Premier 
against the objections of the Red Army, disgruntled 
members of the secret police and the supporters of 
Foreign Minister Molotov. All this weakens the Krem- 
lin’s grip on the puppet regimes of East Europe. 

2. Meanwhile, and severe food 
shortages are adding to the mounting unrest among the 


economic chaos 
slave states, worked up already by apparent indications 
of Red weakness in the “peace offensive,” which had 
led to Czechoslovak riots, the Berlin uprisings, turmoil 
in 25 other cities of Red Germany and violent unrest 
in Poland, Rumania and Hungary. 

Americans were eager to take advantage of all this 
Red weakness. Already, we were rushing tons of food 
to shortage-ridden East Germany—over Soviet objec- 





This article was prepared by PATHFINDER’s foreign affairs 
editors in collaboration with Zygmunt Nagorski Jr., editor 
of The Foreign News Service, a commercial organization 
specializing in news from behind the lron Curtain—who pro- 
vided the factual data on developments in the Red orbit. 
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tions. But it was not that easy. Unrest has simmered 
for a long time behind the Iron Curtain, boiled over 
at least 16 times just in the past 21% years. These 
were major outbreaks of popular dissatisfaction in- 
volving more people and heavier casualties than any 
of the revolts of the last two months. Yet the Soviet 
regime continued in power. 

For we had no policy to exploit the unbalance of 
the Communists, no way to inspire hungry, hopeless 
people fighting a lonely battle for freedom. 

As the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France and 
the U.S. met in Washington to work out a future policy 
toward the restive satellite states, the Russians were 
also showing signs of real concern. Further to elimina- 
tion of Beria and ouster of Hungarian premier Matyas 
Rakosi, the Soviet Ambassadors to London and Wash- 
ington were called home for consultation; top Red aides 
were summoned from Berlin and other key points. 

The Russian dilemma was critical. Would they go 
on with the “peace offensive’”—at risk of its being in- 
terpreted as weakness, thus sparking a new wave of up- 
risings—or crack down hard on people already so op- 
pressed that there seems no way out except more re- 
sistance? There would be no immediate Soviet decision. 
They’re likely to “wait and see” first. And there lies 
opportunity for the West. 


How to make Cold War capital of the dissatis- 
faction of workers and farmers in Eastern Europe? 
There was good reason for the Foreign Ministers to 
put this question first on their Washington agenda— 
ahead even of the crisis in Korea. For Asia is the chosen 
battlefield of the Reds; that’s where we fight at a dis- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS are celebrated each year in We- 
natchee, Wash., with a top-notch parade, specializing in 
colorful floats (above), which draws 100,000 spectators. 


HISTORY makes an excellent theme for the town festival. 
Every year residents of Plymouth, Mass., honor Pilgrim 
forefathers with a costumed parade through town, and... 


..- Pella, Iowa, residents don authentic Dutch garb and 
sweep the streets to celebrate tulip time. Pella was 
settled by 700 Hollanders more than 100 years ago. 


CLAIRE GRIFFIN, FPG AND KEMPKES STUDIO 
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whole town’s 
celebrating 


American festivals salute almost 
everything — apples to zinnias 
—for publicity, profit and fun 


By Howarp LAaFay 


gloom. The town was bogged down in the dogdays of the 

Depression. Peach-raising, the financial backbone of 
surrounding Smith County, had been wiped out by plant dis- 
ease. Desperate for new revenue, the farmers had turned 
to rose culture. Though roses flourished, Smith County 
faced a long, hard pull to establish itself in the gigantic 
(30 million bushes a year) national rose industry. 

But the women of the Tyler Garden Club had an idea: 
Why not hold an annual celebration built around, and pub- 
licizing, Tyler’s new crop? The Chamber of Commerce. 
willing to take a chance on anything, jumped at the scheme. 
The following October, Tyler put on its first annual Rose 
Festival. ~ 

Since then—thanks, in part, to the festivals—Smith 
County has become the rose capital of the world. The Tyler 
area now produces two-thirds of America’s bushes, and its 
annual take from roses exceeds $9 million. 

Each year 150,000 people attend the Rose Festival 
(pictured on cover). And when they go home they tell 
their neighbors about it. As a result, many a traveling Tyler- 
ite has felt properly flattered upon hearing somebody say: 
“So you’re from Tyler. Isn’t that where those famous roses 
are grown?” 


YOR Tyler, Tex., the spring of 1933 was a season of 


Town festivals like Tyler’s are among the most color- 
ful features of Countryside America. Hundreds are held 
every year. They range from local gatherings to huge com- 
mercialized ventures with budgets running into formidable 
figures. But all of them serve to advertise some character- 
istic, or product, of the sponsoring town. 

After looking at festivals the country over, PATHFINDER 
is sure of one thing: Almost any town can have one—and 
almost any town will be glad it did. A colorful, well- 
planned festival not only improves business, but adds zest 
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LEESBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FAMOUS FOR WATERMELON, Leesburg, Fla., capitalizes on 
a local crop with a festival including a parade, fireworks, band 
concert, melon-eating contest and Queen’s Coronation Ball. 


to life, makes people realize they’re living in an alert, up- 
and-coming community, and provides fun for everybody. 
Does some product of farm or forest furnish your town 
with a good part of its income? If so, there’s your festival 
theme. We found festivals celebrating everything from 
onions in Raymondville, Tex., to maple syrup in St. Albans, 
Vt. Even the humble yam has been glorified—the yearly 
Yambilee in the town of Opelousas has become an institu- 
tion in Louisiana. And Forreston, IIl., gets headlines every 
year for singing the vinegary praises of sauerkraut. 
Typical of the variety: Elkins, W. Va., forest products; 
Leesburg, Fla., watermelons; Grinnel, Iowa, corn; Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., strawberries; Hammond, La., dairy products; 
Payette, Idaho, blossoms; and Milton-Freewater, Ore., peas. 


Scenery and sports are the heart of other celebra- 
tions. The gorgeous mountain laurel at Pineville, Ky., in- 
spired an annual festival that draws 10,000 visitors. In the 
Michigan lake country, tiny Sebewaing makes a splash by 
crowning a Bass Queen; nearby Roscommon installs a 
Trout King. 

All of which indicates that if your town wants a fes- 
tival, it can find a theme. 

Subjects are as varied as America itself, but each fes- 
tival—to succeed—must have some feature peculiarly its 
own. One example: Pella, lowa, was founded in 1847 by 
Dutch settlers. So, at their annual Tulip Time Festival, 
Pellans keep their heritage alive and entertain out-of-town- 
ers by wearing Dutch costumes, dancing in wooden shoes 

(Continued on page 65) 
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KENTUCKY IS PROUD of its wildflowers—and holds a Moun- 
tain Laurel Festival at Pineville every year. Above, Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby crowns Nell Wilson as Festival Queen, 
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DO talk to your prospective neighbors before you 
buy. They can tell you about the neighborhood, and 
you can tell whether you’d like them as neighbors. 


DON’T, if you can avoid it, buy in haste. Look at 
several houses; then you know if you’re getting a 
good buy, since you have a standard of comparison. 


Do you know how 


to size up a house? 
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Look into these things before you buy and 
the chances are you'll be happy with that 
home you’re going to live in—and pay for 


By Dona.p S. STROETZEL 





DO check on covenants, street plans and zoning; you 
might get a factory in that vacant lot next door, or a 
busy super-highway within 100 yards of your door. 





DON’T rely entirely on your own judgment. Have an 
architect, carpenter or other independent expert ex- 
amine the house; they can spot troubles before you do. 


HE house looked just right: good 
7s ... good neighborhood . . . new 

coat of paint... redecorated 
throughout. There was only one hitch, 
and unfortunately Max Taylor didn’t 
discover it until later—you couldn't 
open and close some of the doors! 

“They began sticking shortly after 
we moved in,” a bewildered Taylor told 
the local lumberyard manager. “I 
planed them, only to have them stick 
again in a few weeks. So I planed once 
more. Now they’re stuck again, and I 
frankly don’t know what’s wrong.” 

The lumberyard man knew the 
damp, elderly houses in his small Iowa 
city better than newcomer Taylor. “I 
think you have termites,” he said 
quietly. 

Sure enough, the winged pests had 
nibbled for years inside the wooden 
support posts in the basement, causing 
the posts—and the doorframes upstairs 
—to settle. Taylor could have spotted 
the unseen termites before he bought 
(it’s simple to check for them with ice- 
pick and hammer). But he didn’t—and 
it cost him $1,000 to have his house rid 
of the pests and reinforced. 

No one knows how many of the two 
million Americans who buy this year 
will pick the wrong house. But it will be 
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DO be sure you’re not buying house for the “extras.” 
Windowboxes and built-in dressing tables are nice, 
but much less important than a sound foundation. 





DON’T buy a house which is much better and more 
expensive—or much cheaper and smaller—than the 
level for the neighborhood. Resale may be hard. 


a large number, a fact indicated by a 
recent University of Michigan survey of 
1,000 families in 30 counties: Within 
six months to a year after buying, nearly 
30% disliked their lots, 45% griped 
about storage space. and fully half crit- 
icized the size of their rooms. 

“Considering the way people select 
homes, it’s no wonder,” an Indiana real 
estate agent with 23 years’ experience 
told me. “Most folks are suckers for 
gadgets and gardens. Most any woman 
goes for red geraniums in a window 
box, for a white picket fence, or a built- 
in dressing table in a bathroom. Men 
can’t see past a pine-paneled den. Even 
when I point out disadvantages, they 
ignore me—if a new automatic dish- 
washer catches their eye.” 

“I’ve made many sales because I 
installed not one, but two, medicine 
chests in the bathroom.” a New York 
builder admitted. And one Kansas real 
estate agent unloaded an absolute ark 
of a house for a good price—by install- 
ing $152 worth of children’s play equip- 
ment in the backyard. 


How can you control your buy- 
the-wrong-house impulses? Just what 
should you do to make sure that house 
you're thinking of buying is a good in- 
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vestment? To find out, we went to build- 
ers, realtors, universities. lumber deal- 
ers, bankers and other experts. And we 
came up with some basic rules: 


1. The House. Make a few simple 
checks. Look for big cracks in the plas- 
ter, signs of moisture in the walls; they 
spell danger. /nspect new paint jobs 
carefully; if they’re peeling already, 
you’ve got trouble ahead. Turn on the 
faucets upstairs and down simultane- 
ously; you know then whether you have 
sufficient water pressure. Open and 
close all windows and doors to make 
sure they don’t stick. If at all possible, 
don’t buy the house until you see the 
basement four to eight hours after a 
heavy rain. Does the house have screens 
and storm windows? 


2. The Lot. Look for good drain- 
age, a good setting for the house, 
enough room for gardening and your 
other activities, and (remembering that 
trees don’t grow overnight) one or two 
fully-grown shade trees. If possible, 
avoid steep, hard-to-mow banks; seek a 
gentle slope towards the street. 


3. The Neighborhood. It’s the most 
important factor! You can change the 
house, but you can’t change the neigh- 
bors or neighborhood. You can grow 


> 


DON’T buy a house, if you can possibly avoid it, until 
you have seen the yard and basement four to eight 
hours after a heavy rain hits the neighborhood. 


DO measure walls to make sure your furniture fits. 
Seller’s undersized furniture and clever use of color 
may make rooms look bigger than they really are. 


DRAWINGS: PAUL PANOC 


beautiful gardens, but you can’t change 
the sloppy, unkept lawns around you. 

“T can just look at a neighborhood 
and tell whether I'd like to live there,” 
many folks say. But how can they? 
That well-kept vacant lot across the 
street could house a shopping center 
next year unless zoning regulations 
prevent it. You should know the avail- 
able fire protection, too; make sure the 
local fire company’s hoses reach the 
nearest hydrant or pond. And find out 
whether sewer, water, and other utilities 
are already in—and paid for. 

In a large city, or suburb, avail- 
ability of transportation and proximity 
of good shopping centers, churches and 
schools are all-important; in a small 
city or town they don’t count for so 
much since distances aren’t so great. 

You should know what your taxes 
will be, whether reassessments are 
contemplated. Are sidewalks, paving 
and wider streets planned? If so, who 
pays for them across your frontage? 
You? 

Your real estate man will know 
(or can get) the answers to these ques- 
tions. If you don’t know his reputation, 
check it with friends, local real es- 
tate board or Chamber of Commerce. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“They ll never bomb us here” 


Most people in Countryside Towns can say that—but they'll have 


to take care of city people. Would your town know what to do? 


OU live 100 miles or more from 

any city that might be atom- 

bombed? You feel fairly safe? 
“They'd never hit us here,” you say? 

Well, probably you’re right. But 
did you ever stop to think what you'd do 
if you woke up some morning and found 
the roads into your town clogged with 
refugees—people who had to be fed, 
sheltered, doctored, comforted? What if 
most of-your doctors and nurses were 
rushed to bombed cities? What if you 
were called on for blood, for rescue 
teams, for firemen? Would you know 
where to get them instantly? 

These are urgent questions and if 
your town doesn’t know the answers, it 
had better find out. No one knows, says 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
Val Peterson, when you might need 
them. (For that matter your Civil De- 
fense organization can pay off in any 
kind of disaster. Such a set-up saved 
both lives and property in the big Mis- 
souri river floods last year, and in the 
Waco, Texas, tornado this year.) 

What are the responsibilities of 
Countryside America in civil defense? 
Let’s look first at the probable pattern 
of attack. The experts believe that if 
Russia strikes, she will strike without 
warning, and will try to deliver a blow 
so overwhelming as to bring us to our 
knees at once. They believe, too, that 
despite radar screens, antiaircraft bat- 
teries and interceptor jets, 70 out of 100 
long-range bombers of a determined 
enemy could get through today. 


Every big city would be a poten- 
tial target and the attempt would be 
made to hit many targets at one time. 

Blasted by atomic energy—great 
office buildings suddenly transformed 
into death houses for tens of thousands, 
other myriads trapped in ruins or badly 
injured, streets choked with rubble, fac- 
tories and homes aflame, utilities 
smashed—the big cities could not han- 
dle the catastrophes themselves. 

Among their dead would be many 
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doctors and nurses, first-aid, rescue and 
sanitary workers. policemen and _fire- 
men and auxiliaries, wardens—and 
buriers of the dead. 

Among their ruins would be hospi- 
tals, ambulances, fire trucks, wrecking 
and repair equipment, drug supply 
houses, food warehouses. 

On their streets would be the home- 
less, the lost and erphaned children, 
the helpless aged, the men and women 
untrained for emergency—a clutter to 
handicap the trained—who would have 
to be moved out as quickly as possible. 

Here. then, is the threefold respon- 
sibility of Countryside America: 

1. To give direct all-out aid to the 
stricken cities. 

2. To give full help to the people 
forced to leave the cities. 

3. To take care of itself—perhaps 
without markets, electric power, fuel, 
machine repair parts, chemicals, trans- 
portation and other of life’s essentials. 

Without Countryside aid, and with- 
out soundly planned, soundly organized 
civil defense, casualty lists would mount 
needlessly, suffering would multiply, in- 
dustrial plants would burn unchecked 
and hundreds of thousands of men re- 
quired to support a war effort would 
churn in chaos. 

We would not have the ability to 
rise to our feet, resist, strike back—and 
win. 


How can your area be organ- 
ized for civil defense? 


Step No. 1 


First, according to Federal Civil 
Defense officials, comes self-analysis: 
How vulnerable are you to attack? 
What are your own needs in an emer- 
gency? What are your resources? 
Where would you fit into the larger 
regional picture, the still larger state 
and interstate frame? 

How many volunteers—men and 
women—can you muster? (With war, 
the women will be the mainstay of the 


By Harry Wouu 


home front.) What are their skills? 

How many can treat a radiation 
burn, set a broken arm, minister to a 
shock victim, burrow into a wrecked 
building, rebuild a ruin, repair a powei 
line, fix a broken water main, run a 
generator, operate a car, bus, truck. 
tractor, bulldozer, mend a road or rail- 
road, fight a fire, prepare large quanti- 
ties of food against spoilage? 

How many know what to do about 
biological warfare—the pollution of 
water and the infection of animals and 
plants with strange diseases? 

A community can find out who can 
do what in a few days’ time. In one 
town, heads of families were asked 
through the newspaper and over the 
radio to be at home on a designated 
evening. Canvassers listed the whole 
town’s emergency skills in a single 
night. 


Step No. 2 


There should be a civil defense di- 
rector, someone with a following in the 
community, who can name others to set 
up groups and instruct them in the 
phases of defense work. : 


Step No. 3 


Build your civil defense organiza- 
tion around existing services and people 
who are specialists: fire auxiliaries 
around the fire department, first-aid 
classes under the Red Cross, etc. 


Step No. 4 


Let your state civil defense director 
know what you are doing. He’ll give you 
advice and help, tell what equipment 
may be available under the Federal- 
state matching funds program. 

Your state civil defense director 
can also supply useful training bulle- 
tins, leaflets, posters, radio transcrip- 
tions and motion pictures. 


Step No. 5 


Your town would get a lot of know- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Pattern for preparedness, Olney, Maryland 


THIS IS ‘DISASTER STREET.’ In these “bombed” wrecks at 
Olney, men learn the things they will have to do if an enemy strikes 
at us. The ruins copy common American building types, cost $200,000 
to build. They are the core of U. S. civil defense training. At right: 
High in one of the wrecks, a rescue worker cautiously treads a girder 


to reach a “casualty” whom he will lower to safety on a stretcher. 





NORMAN DRISCOLL 


AMID CHOKING SMOKE, trainees fight fire and claw at rubble 
to bring out “‘victims” of an “enemy air raid.” U.S. Civil De- 
fense officials urge towns to build small training sets like this one. 
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NORMAN DRISCOLL 





FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTAATION 


UNITED PRESS 


A ‘VICTIM’ of a “bombing”’ is lowered from the blasted 
upper story of an Olney ruin. Veteran fire-fighters and 
rescue workers teach latest methods in saving life. 
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WOMAN walked up to the pre- 

scription counter of our drug- 

store, where I was standing with 
Harry Schipper, our registered pharma- 
cist. “I want the same kind of red kid- 
ney pills you sold me last time,” she 
said. 

“Sure they were red?” asked 
Harry. 

“Oh, yes, they came in a brown 
box.” 

“Sure it was a brown box?” 

we... no it might have 
been a green box.” 

Harry patiently asked her more 
questions. Then he put some maroon 
pills from a brown bottle into a small. 
round, white pill box and asked her if 


* Mr. Sealschott is a partner, with Joe Simons, in the 
S. and S. Rexall drugstore in St. Mary's, Ohio, a Country- 
side town of 6,208 people. 


this reminded her of anything. “That’s 
just exactly it,” she exclaimed. “How 
could I have been so mistaken?” 

Things like that challenge the 
druggist a hundred times a day. A man 
comes in waving his hand in a kind of 
mystic circle before his face. He looks 
around, puzzled. “My cough,” he says, 
“I want some of that same white stuff 
that burns ... vou know . . . it isn’t tur- 
pentine but sounds like it... turp.. .” 
What he wants. of course, is Elixir of 
Terpinhydrate and Codeine. 

It’s such things that have made our 
day’s work puzzling. but fascinating, 
since Joe Simons and I bought this drug- 
store (now S. and S. Rexall) here in St. 
Mary’s. 

Sometimes we get questions that 
stvmie us for a long time. One we 
haven't been able to answer yet came 


By Paul Sealschott* as told to M. K. Wisehart 


MY! What they ask a 


Ever wonder what it 


THE AUTHOR helps a customer make a tough decision. A well-stocked drugstore, he says, must carry at least 10,000 separate items. 





from a lady in Wyandotte, Mich., who 
addressed her letter to “The Main Drug 
Store.” Inside she said, “To whom this 
reaches—” 

Her letter said that 45 years ago 
her mother bought two bottles of medi- 
cine for rheumatism for $1 a_ bottle. 
They cured her and she hadn't had 
rheumatism until last week, and now she 
was all crippled up. Could we find out 
for her the name of the druggist and 
what the medicine was? 

We filed that one along with the 
question from a woman who said: “My 
husband has something wrong with his 
head. It isn’t a cold. Have you any- 
thing that will cure it?” 

Of all the questions you get in a 
drugstore, one beats everything else— 
“Where’s the telephone?” Next, de 
pending on the season: “What's good 
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for a cold, poison ivy, hay fever?” And 
running close behind: “What's a good 
vitamin? I’ve got a stomach pain (or a 
sinus headache )—what’s good for it?” 

Often people ask you for a good 
modern remedy put up by a fine phar- 
maceutical house you can recommend. 
We give the best advice we know. Then 
they say, “Well. my neighbor told me 
about an old-fashioned remedy the other 
day. I believe I'll try that one.” 


Old-fashioned remedies are fast 
losing out, though. Out front among 
those that remain are senna for a mild 
laxative; boneset for a bitter tonic and 
camomile tea used for the stomach by 
adults and for gas in babies. 

Among newer drugs, vitamins, cold 
remedies and laxatives are top volume 
items now. Biggest prescription items 
are the antibiotics. Nationwide, pre- 
scriptions amount to about 20% of drug- 
store business, though in some stores 
they account for only about 5%. 

Outside of drugs the biggest sellers 
in most small-town drugstores are cos- 
metics—colognes, hair-care items, hand 
and face creams. Next are dentifrices, 






























camera supplies, greeting cards and cos- 
tume jewelry. Then come insect de- 
stroyers and weed killers. 

Our soda fountain pays for itself, 
does a nice little business and is a 
convenience to our customers. But the 
counter that serves lunches makes much 
the bigger profit. 

You’ve probably noticed that to- 
day if you mention a brand by name 
your druggist usually doesn’t recom- 
mend some other brand as “just as 
good.” Nowadays people believe he 
makes more money on the one he recom- 
mends. And while the customer may buy 
it, he probably won’t return for a long 
time. The good customer, they say now, 
doesn’t complain—he just doesn’t come 
back. 

People have certain habits that 
don’t change. For example, one of the 
biggest soap companies and a big food 
company found they could make vitamin 
tablets. But when they distributed them 
to drugstores, they didn’t sell. Why? 
I'll let you in on what is no longer a 
secret. People like to ask the druggist 
what he thinks about the products they 

(Continued on page 70) 
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PHOTOS: ENDICOTT PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHARMACIST SCHIPPER mixes pre- 
scriptions—20% of an average drug- 
store’s trade. Top sellers are antibiotics. 


JOE SIMONS handles soda fountain. A lunch counter brings bigger profits, but requires more space and experienced manager. 

















T WAS a real shock when John and 
Martha K. were divorced. Their 
friends couldn’t understand it. They 

were an ideal couple: college sweet- 
hearts who had married when John fin- 
ished law school. Martha went on teach- 
ing until John had a going practice 
and Tommy was born. “They had the 
usual peck of troubles,” a friend told 
me. “But they were sweet and patient— 
and never quarreled. I can’t see why 
they split up.” 

“I can,” said the psychologist with 
whom I discussed the case. “A marriage 
that’s so fragile it can’t risk a quarrel 
isn’t a marriage at all. I have more 
hope for people like Mary and Phil D. 
—who came to me because~they were 
having fights. I told them that spats— 
and even real rows within limits—are 
proof of a healthy, worthwhile rela- 
tionship.” 

Even the best marriage, I learned 
later, can actually be improved by tiffs. 
The marriage books don’t often men- 
tion this; like most psychologists, they 
try to avert brewing trouble or salvage 
marriages that have gone wrong. But 
there are many happy, lasting mar- 
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Don’t be afraid to fight 








DRAWING: RICHARD HOOK 


riages for every one that breaks up. 
And I wanted to know about bettering 
the ones that are already good. 

I interviewed psychologists and 
psychiatrists, doctors and clergymen, 
marriage counselors and social workers. 
Almost unanimously, they said that 
normal married quarrels were not just 
unavoidable, but actually desirable. One 
of the most important and least under- 
stood functions of the home is fulfilled 
by spats: It becomes a place where we 
can recover emotional balance to face 
up to a tense world. 


“Civilization,” a social worker 
pointed out, “is really quite unnatural. 
We want to shout back at the boss or 
even kick him, to speak our minds to 
impertinent sales clerks, to repay 
thoughtless people in kind. But we 
don’t. We’re too polite. And so we 
accumulate nervous ‘steam.’ We need 
some place to blow off, where we're 
loved and understood.” 

“Marriage itself,” a psychiatrist 
stressed, “can be pretty frustrating. 
There’s got to be a lot of giving in. 
And however glad the minor sacrifice, 





—a little 


‘“‘Constructive quarreling’’ can strength- 
en your marriage, for tiffs build emotion- 
al balance. Read these rules before you 
spat: They'll make the fight worth while 


By Couin PETERS 


it can grate without our realizing it. 
What’s more, we are at conflict even 
within ourselves: The need to be loved 
clashes with the need to feel independ- 
ent. Those things build tensions that 
have to be vented occasionally. 

“And the home is the one place 
where we can safely ‘be ourselves.’ So 
that’s the place to slough off the stresses 
—but cautiously. carefully!” 


Constructive quarreling is more, 
however, than a necessary escape valve. 
It is a way of building a marriage. But 
it requires genuine artistry in human 
relations. Here, then, are seven basic 
steps. Read them through now with your 
husband or wife. Don’t try to apply 
them self-consciously; just “live” them 
as much as you can. 

1. Get used to the idea that argu- 
ments are normal. You can go as high 
as one or two spats a week without 
worrying. Somewhere between three and 
seven a week is the point that may 
indicate a need for psychiatric or other 
outside help. Shout all you please, bang 
doors, break plates on the floor—but 
stop short of physical violence against 
your partner. 

2. Attack the issue rather than 
each other. We all have comforting lit- 
tle illusions about ourselves; strip a per- 
son of those and you undermine the re- 
lationship. A marriage that destroys 
mature self-esteem instead of building 
it is headed for the rocks. No argument 
should kill another’s self-respect. 

3 Get as mad as you please—you 
(Continued on page 63) 
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PRACTICAL IMAGINATION AT WORK FOR YOU 


AIR CONDITIONING YOUR CAR 


Now, from CHRYSLER CORPORATION — the highest capacity car cooling system! 






Even in the blazing heat of the Mojave—or the stifling heat of humid cities— 


in fresh air—with your car windows closed tight. 


Like to bask the year round in spar- 
kling springtime weather? That’s 
exactly the way Chrysler Corporation 
automotive and air-conditioning en- 
gineers have been seeing you in their 
minds’ eye. 


And, working with our Airtemp 
Division, they've now brought you the 
Utopian goal of perfect car weather 
you can switch on like a light! 
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PRACTICAL IMAGINATION THAT BRINGS YOU THE GOOD THINGS FIRST. Though they 
are driving through 110-degree desert heat, the passengers in this Imperial car are cool as cucumbers © 
—enjoying springtime weather in the 70’s. They beat the weather with the new Chrysler Airtemp © 
Fresh-Air Conditioner unit that can produce cooling equivalent to melting of 2'/2 tons of ice a day. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers can keep you comfortably cool 


With the Chrysler Fresh-Air Con- 
ditioning System, you twist a single 
knob, lean back and luxuriate in de- 
lightful climate. Your car windows can 
stay tightly closed. Yet the air inside 
your car never goes stale, never builds 
up unpleasant humidity. And—blissful 
news-note for hay-fever victims—mem- 
brane-tickling pollen is filtered out! So 
is dust. So is excess moisture. 
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Through grilles, powerful fans draw 
in a constant stream of outside air. 
Thus, with the Chrysler system you 
enjoy cooled fresh air, even while your 
car stands still or creeps through con- 
gested areas. 


Imagine your car, with windows 
closed, broiling under a summer sun. 
Reach in and switch on the Chrysler 
Fresh-Air Conditioning System. In just 
three minutes your 110-degree oven- 
on-wheels will be filled with exhilarat- 
ing car weather in the 70’s! 


Only .Chrysler Corporation brings 
you this fast a “cool down’— for the 
Chrysler system has the highest cool- 
ing capacity ever engineered for pas- 
senger car use! It’s equivalent to the 
melting of 2% tons of ice a day. 


Perfect weather from a single control 


Chrysler Corporation’s system is now 
available on Imperials and Chrysler 
New Yorkers, and on some De Soto 
and Dodge models. It’s another ex- 
ample of the practical imagination that 
each year packs more long-term value 
and worth into each of the five great 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 


Chrysler Corporation produces 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
& Imperial cars, Dodge Trucks, 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, 
Oilite Metal Powder Products, Mopar 
Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, and 
Cycleweld Cement Products. 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


HIGHLIGHT OF GREAT LAKES CRUISES is the North American’s stopover at colonial Mackinac Island, and the ride around this 
historic beauty spot by horsedrawn carriage. The lakes, however, are but a tiny part of America’s plenitude of water vacations—by 
river packet and coastal freighter, shantyboat and schooner, sternwheeler and canoe, for leisurely fun or adventurous thrills this summer. 


Gangplank to a new kind « 


For summer fun that’s different, there is low-cost adventure 


in cruising on America’s rivers, lakes and coastal waters 


RY a cruise this summer. You 

don’t have to travel around the 

world or spend a fortune: There 
are boundless possibilities for tangy 
blue-white-and-green water vacations in 
and around North America. You can 
spend from one day to a fortnight or 
more, from $2 to $500 and up. You can 
have a luxury stateroom or pitch a tent 
beside a wilderness stream, lend a hand 
sailing your ship or laze all day. 

Relatively few people know of these 
possibilities for fresh- and salt-water 
fun. That’s why, even this late, you can 
still take your pick from hundreds of 
leisurely coastal cruises or exciting river 
runs this summer. 

You can go up the island-dotted 
Inland Passage to Alaska and the 
Yukon or down the tumbling Quinault 
River to the Pacific. Sail across the 
Great Lakes by luxury liner or along a 
mighty river by sternwheeler. Cruise the 
Maine coast in an old windjammer, the 
Florida Everglades by shantyboat or 
across the St. Lawrence Gulf by launch 
to the tiny French islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

There are so many possibilities, 
PATHFINDER can show just a sampling 
of unforgettable water vacations, with 


By Peter J. CELLIERS 


typical costs. All are safe enough for 
women and children. But don’t stop 
with these. For more ideas, write to 
travel agencies, to harbor authorities, 
to the shipping lines we mention for 
other runs and, inland, to conservation 
authorities and Chambers of Commerce. 


Salt Water 


Probably the outstanding value in 
ocean trips is the four-day run of the 
Union Steamship Co.’s little Cardena 
out of Vancouver every Monday evening 
for Campbell River and Rivers Inlet. 
The vessel carries mail and supplies to 
loggers and fishermen at 25 roadless 
outposts on the wild and beautiful coast 
of British Columbia and Vancouver Is- 
land. Fares start at $56 for the round 
trip including berth and meals. 

Longer cruises up the famed Inland 
Passage—to Indian villages, “lost” is- 
lands, the glassy waters of steep inlets, 
sailing at night under the Northern 
Lights, by day in the shadow of snow- 
peaked crags—-start around $100 for the 
five-day round trip to Ketchikan and 
$198 for 12-day cruises to Alaska and 
back. These runs are made from Seattle 
by the Alaska Steamship Co. and from 
Vancouver by the Union, Canadian Na- 





tional and Canadian Pacific Steamship 
companies. 

There’s a wide range of side trips 
available. You can sail to Alaska and 
return by bus (or ship your car and 
drive back) down the Alaska Highway. 
From Skagway, you can follow the Trail 
of °98 that led prospectors over the 
White Pass and into the mountainous 
upper reaches of the mighty Yukon 
River. The trip to Whitehorse and back 
takes 2 days and costs $30, with hotels 
and meals extra. 

South from Vancouver there are 
runs like the monthly Pope & Talbot 
sailings via Seattle, Puget Sound ports, 
Portland and the Columbia River to 
San Francisco. Write to the company’s 
San Francisco office. One-way fares for 
this nine-day cruise by 12-passenger 
American freighters are about $135. 
Then from San Francisco, there are 
various intercoastal runs—such as oc- 
casional Pope & Talbot sailings through 
the Panama Canal, to Puerto Rico and 
New York, a three-week trip for $300 
one way. 


Coastwise sailings from New Or- 
leans, Mobile and Tampa run to Balti- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


DECK SPORTS and loafing by day, dances and concerts at night — 
these are a major part of cruising, even on inland and coastal waters. 
Shipboard fun is really different, an easy way to make new friends. 


1 of vacation 


UNION STEAMSHIP CO, 


MAIL RUNS to coastal outposts like this timber 
wharf in British Columbia provide unusual bargain 
cruises. Similar low-cost services run on U.S. rivers. 


CARROLL THAYER BERRY 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES are novel, rough-it salt-water vacations with a 
Down East flavor. Easier trips with regional qualities are sternwheeler runs 
down the Mississippi or cruises in the Florida Everglades by shantyboat. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 


LAKE STEAMER Tutshi aims into Carcross Nar- 
rows on West Taku Arm in Yukon Territory, target of 
the Trail of 98. You can follow it in comfort today — 
as an extra on Alaska or British Columbia cruises. 
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SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must ~ 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
se to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 

‘ower is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in*peace as well as in emergencies. 


' 
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FUTURE AIR FORCE FIGHTERS INCLUDE NORTH AMERICAN F-100s, McDONNELL F-101s, AND CONVAIR F-102s, SHOWN IN THESE ARTIST’S CONCEPTIONS. 











300 M.P.H. FASTER § 


BUT 4 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 


A new generation of jet fighters now flies with your 
U. S. Air Force—8 years after design work began 


Two typical members of a new generation of Air Force 
jet fighters are the North American F-86 Sabre, which has 
scored a blazing 11 to 1 ratio of wins over enemy jets in 
Korea, and the potent Lockheed F-94C Starfire now on 
guard here at home. 

Far brawnier and brainier than any fighter aircraft built 
during World War II, these and other American jets are 
unsurpassed in the world today. But building them has 
been a long, hard job. 

Few people realize the enormous technical effort needed 
to design and produce aircraft with blazing speed, with 
ability to climb like a rocket, and with weapons which are 
dependable under the severest conditions. For instance, 
ten years were required to develop parts of the Starfire’s 
1,200-pound electronics system, which costs more than a 
complete fighter of the last war. But this system, linked 
to rockets, can help find and track its target, then aim 
and fire a deadly barrage, even though the invader is 
hidden by night and storm. 

Complex as the problems have been, production models 
are now rolling from assembly lines in quantity, and even 
more powerful aircraft have been ordered into production. 
America can be grateful that, even before World War II 
ended, basic design work on this new generation of fighters 
was well under way . . . and that the country’s aircraft 
industry had the skill and capacity to develop and build 
them. For today your Air Force fighters are bigger, better 
equipped, deadlier by far, and faster by nearly 300 m.p.h. 
than the best fighters of the last war. 


U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


IN MILUONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 
took 5 years td reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 
lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace; 


but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 
occurred in 1941 and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 








EVEN THOUGH assigned production rates have been reached, out- 
put of fighters is still only a fraction of the rate attained in World 
War II. Being better, today’s jets cost more and are harder to build. 
For instance, the F-86D Sabre required 27 times the engineering 
man-hours needed to design the famed P-51 Mustang of World 
War II. But it flies 24% miles higher, and nearly 300 m.p.h. faster. 





TOP PERFORMANCE of such aircraft as the F-94C is made possible 
by engines like the Pratt & Whitney J-48. This big jet produces 
6,250 pounds of thrust—equivalent to about 11,000 h.p. at modern 
fighter speeds—and extra power is provided by an afterburner in 
which fuel is burned in the jet exhaust. Such complex, precision- 
made jet engines require more than 16,800 special tools to build. 





COCKPITS GET unbearably hot from electronic equipment and 
air friction at low altitudes, and bitter cold at 40,000 feet. To meet 
these problems, Hamilton Standard’s Air Cycle Refrigeration unit— 
weighing only 20 pounds—can deliver cockpit air at any tempera- 
ture from 30° to 212°. This is only one example of special equipment 
needed in high-performance combat planes like the F-94C Starfire. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes, and 
Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 











































FOR KIDS ONLY. Record making for youngsters is serious business. Every record 
firm is trying hard to get a corner on the “‘kidisk” market, sparing no expense, effort or 
imagination in the rough and tumble of Junior Tin Pan Alley. Here a record is born. 


TELL ME A STORY. Narrator Gil Mack 
tells tale of Little Tommy Tinkle, a small 
bell out in the big world looking for a job. 


Look what Bozo started 


Have you discovered the wonderful records they’re making for 
children these days? Here’s how to make an intelligent selection. 


HE first words Thomas A. Edison 

coaxed out of his tinfoil-cylinder 

phonograph 75 years ago were not 
the Gettysburg Address or Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. The speech began, “Mary had 
a little lamb. . . .” 

Today, leaders of the huge record 
industry are convinced that the Old Man 
was a genius on two counts: first, for in- 
venting the gadget, and second, for aim- 
ing it at the kids. 

This year the nation’s music makers 
are wooing youngsters from 2 to 12 years 
old with an anticipated sale of some 30 
million children’s records: When this 
chorus is played back to the industry, it 
will sound like $15 million to $20 mil- 
lion in cash register receipts. 

You may not realize how recently 
the record companies “discovered” chil- 
dren. Before World War II, you 
wouldn’t have found much of a selection 
in “kidisks.” ;, 
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By Harry Davip 


The man who probably started the 
current avalanche of children’s record- 
ings was Alan Livingston. A young man 
with plenty of drive and ideas, he 
mapped out a children’s program for 
Capitol Records in 1946. He was con- 
vinced that children had been neglected 
and that the record people could tap a 
vast reservoir of new customers. 

His first undertaking was a huge 
success from the start. Bozo at the Cir- 
cus (in which Bozo the Clown tells his 
young audience about the animals he 
meets there), had unusual sound and 
voice effects, and came complete with a 
40-page all color Record Reader. It sold 
700,000 copies, and sales of subsequent 
Bozo productions totaled a smashing 6 
million. 


Bozo’s success started what some 
in the trade call the “brat wax” stam- 
pede. Some 75 companies began shower- 


ing Junior with middling-good or even 
poor records. Most of the fly-by-nighters 
soon closed shop, leaving the field to a 
handful of major companies (Colum- 
bia, RCA Victor, Decca, Capitol) and 
some specializing in children’s musi¢ 
(Young People’s Records and the Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild). 

In 1948, Simon & Schuster joined 
the kidisk parade with its now sprawl- 
ing Golden Records division. Devoted to 
youngsters 2 to 8, Golden Records fea- 
tures Anne Lloyd, whose name is little 
known to the public. But her voice is on 
32 million children’s records, a mark 
which few pop singers can equal. 

Even though fewer companies are 
currently making them, ten times 48 
many child disks (including 700 titles) 
will be sold this year as were sold seven 
years ago. (Incidentally, people living 
in towns under 10,000 population buy 
roughly 35% of the records.) 
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LITTLE GOLDEN’S ANNE. Miss Lloyd’s 
voice is on 32 million kid records. Here 
she adds Little Tommy Tinkle to her list. 


How can you, an adult, pick 
something a youngster would like from 
all this array? Here’s some advice from 
Hecky Krasno, head of Columbia Rec- 
ords’ children’s division, and Dr. Philip 
Eisenberg, co-author of A Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Records and a CBS staff psy- 
chologist: 

e@ @ Don’t take the first thing you 
see, hoping it will be a mechanical baby 
sitter. Listen to the record before you 
buy it. 

@ @ Don’t let fancy covers fool you. 

e ¢ Don’t buy just because you 
recognize the big name star on the label. 
Lots of good records are made by artists 
you never heard of. Try them. 

e @ Don’t buy what you would like 
to hear. Remember the child’s age, gen- 
eral interest and level of maturity. 

On the other hand: 

e @ Buy one record at a time. The 
child will enjoy it more than getting 
several on special occasions, such as 
Christmas or birthday. 

ee Buy him a cowboy or train 
record, if he is fascinated by trains and 
cowboys. Chances are he'll play them 
again and again. 

e e Pay attention to sounds. Even 
familiar noises like fire engines may 
frighten Junior if handled badly. 

e e Beware of nervous reaction to 
stories. For instance, a very young lis- 
tener to The Ugly Duckling may fear 
that he, too, will be abandoned by his 
mother. 

e @ Let your child taste classical 

(Continued on page 73) 
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REPAIRMAN. Tommy Tinkle gets hurt, 
but Golden Records’ Dick Byron, as Dr. 
Dingle, fixes him up. Tommy’s fine now. 


SOUNDMAN. Music director Mitch Mill- 
er lends a hand in the session, reproducing 
the sound of a cuckoo clock for the tots. 


PHOTOS: JOE CAVELLO, BLACK STAR 


FINALE. Tommy Tinkle ends up with Santa Claus. Here Terry Schneider plays 
Noel on a set of sleighbells hung on a coat rack. Sound creators often use 
ingenious methods to achieve noises which they know will delight youngsters. 
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Before you buy any truck 
Make the IS-second 


SIT DOWN TEST 


Step into the worlds most 

comfortable truck cab! 

Its new! Its DRIVERIZED! 
Only FORD has it! 


@ It’s a truck driver’s dream come true! 

You'll know it, too, in just the 15 sec- 
onds it takes to swing open the new wider 
doors—slide into the wide, comfortable 
seat with new exclusive shock snubber— 
sweep your eyes across the new, one- 
piece, curved windshield—stretch your 
arms into big cab roominess—sigh a sigh 
of real contentment. 

Man! What a treat for a working guy! 


The new DRIVERIZED cab is designed 
with living-room comfort to reduce driv- 


er fatigue. It is just one of many new 
time-saving features in ’53 Ford Trucks, 
all at the same low price. 


There’s new power for sustained speed 
travel—new transmissions for easier 
shifting—new set-back front axles for 
shorter turning—new features through- 
out to help get jobs done fast. 


Choose the one right truck for your 
work from a vastly expanded line of 


over 190 completely new Ford Truck’ 


models. See your Ford Dealer today! 


The world’s most 
powerful Pickup 
truck with the 
world’s most com- 
fortable cab. Ford 
Model F-100. Choice 
of V-8 or Six. Over 
190 other models to 
choose from, now 
including a new 
55,000-lb. G.C.W. 
Ford BIG JOB. 
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Hose at last is a truck cab big 
enough to let a fellow get his size 
12’s into and out of without break- 
ing his neck. 

For visibility as well as roomi- 
ness, the new Ford DRIVERIZED 
cab has no equal. The curved, 
one-piece windshield offers more 
glass area than any of 5 other 
leading truck makes. Back window 
is over 4 ft. wide. 

Seats are something special, too! 
No other truck seat offers a com- 
bination of such features as the 
new seat shock snubber—new non- 
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sag springs—and independently 
adjustable back-rest. For added 
luxury, a foam-rubber cushion is 
one of 16 additional custom fea- 
tures available at slight extra cost 
in the DRIVERIZED DELUXE cab 
shown above. 

Standard as well as Deluxe 
DRIVERIZED cabs have new fully 
weather-sealed doors, new accel- 
erator linkage that eliminates the 
toe-board hole, plus improved 
body seals at all joints designed to 
keep the cab dust-tight, fume- 
tight, and water-tight. 


i rie > ‘ ‘ 

Say goodbye to that “squeezed- 
in” feeling when you ride in a Ford 
DRIVERIZED cab. It offers more hip- 
room than any of 5 other leading trucks. 


Something new in seat comfort! 
Exclusive Ford seat snubber acts as a 
“shock absorber” for the seat. New 
non-sag springs replace old-type coils. 


Nothing’s too good for the Ford 
DRIVERIZED cab even in hardware 
details like the new push-button door 
handles and rotor-type door latches. 


Look at side window depth! New 
Ford window sills are low enough to 
be used as arm rests. How’s that for 
relaxed DRIVERIZED riding comfort! 


FORD 


ECONOMY 


TRUCKS 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! LAST LONGER! 
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By ANN SATTER 
FOOD AND EQUIPMENT EDITOR 


OUR broiler can cook dinner for you—vegetables as 
ee as meat. It can cook them all at once, in a few 
minutes, in one pan. 

There are certain little tricks in preparing a broiler 
meal that make it successful. For instance, everything must 
finish cooking at the same time—so you need to know just 
when to add each food. We’ve worked out the timing for 
you in the three menus we show here. 

Other tricks for success in broiling are: 

* Remove the broiler pan before you turn on the heat. It’s 
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SUPPER IS READY IN HALF AN HOUR—“if you 
follow directions for Broiler Meal I (pictured). You 
will feel new cooking pleasure when you lift this 
supper from the broiler, sizzling hot and savory. 


DOROTHY AND FRANK WILLIAMS 


easier to fill and handle the pan while it’s still cool. 
* Brown your foods on one side; then turn—just once—to 
finish broiling. Use tongs or a spatula; good juices escape 
when you pierce food with a fork. 
¢ Broil only tender cuts of meat. 
¢ Brush fruit or vegetables with butter, margarine, or salad 
oil so they won’t dry out as they cook. 

Ranges differ, so consult your range direction. book for 
broiling temperatures and rules. If you have no book, ex- 
periment with broiler meals and make your own rules. 
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BROILER MEAL I 
Slice of Ham 


Lima Beans with Tomatoes 
Pineapple and Prunes 
Toasted Corn Muffins 

Relish Tray—Green Pepper Rings 
and Radishes 

Fruit Flavored Gelatin with 

Custard Sauce 


Beverage 


BROILER MEAL Il 


Chilled Tomato Juice 
Frankfurters Toasted Buns 
Savory Cooked Carrots 
Buttered Corn 
Head Lettuce Salad 
with Thousand Island Dressing 
Chilled Canned Pears with 
Chocolate Sauce 


Beverage 





BROILER MEAL III 
Beefburger Special 


Tomato with Parmesan Cheese 
Green Beans 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Chilled Cantaloupe 


Beverage 
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Ham Broiler Meal (1) 


Our first broiler meal (the one in 


the picture) requires less than 30 
minutes of last-minute fixing. During 
the day you can prepare the pepper 
rings and radishes, and fix fruit-flavored 
gelatin with a custard sauce for dessert. 


Broiler foods for 4 servings are: 
No. 2 can Lima beans 
2 firm ripe tomatoes 
seasoned salt 
slice smoked ham, *% inch thick 
whole cloves (optional) 
4 pineapple slices 
4 stewed prunes 
4 to 6 corn muffins 
butter or margarine 


To broil the dinner: 
¢ Drain Lima beans; empty into pan 
under broiler rack or onto a large piece 
of aluminum foil; turn up edges of foil 
to hold juice. Add tomatoes, diced; 
sprinkle with seasoned salt. 
* Score fat on sides of ham. Stud with 
cloves. Place ham, clove side down on 
rack, over Limas. Broil for 15 minutes. 
* Turn ham. Place pineapple rings be- 
side ham on rack; fill holes with pitted 
prunes. Brush with melted butter or 
margarine. Broil 5 minutes. 
¢ Split corn muffins; place on rack. 
¢ Continue broiling all food another 3 to 
5 minutes, until muffins are lightly 
toasted, fruit warmed through. 


Frankfurter Broiler Meal (2) 


Our second broiler meal requires 
no more than 15 minutes of last-minute 
preparation. Early in the day, put the 
tomato juice, canned pears, and choco- 
late sauce to chill in the refrigerator. 
Sometime during the day, cook the ten- 
der young carrots whole. 


Broiler foods for 4 servings are: 
No. 2 can whole kernel corn 
8 frankfurters 
soy sauce 
8 frankfurter buns 
pre-cooked carrots (8 or 10) 
lemon juice 
butter or margarine 


To broil the dinner: 
* Drain corn; empty into pan under the 
broiler rack, or onto a large piece of 
aluminum foil; turn up edges of foil; 


sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dot 
with butter or margarine. 

¢ Place pan under heat for a minute or 
two; arrange food on broiler rack. 

* Score frankfurters, making 2 or 3 shal- 
low diagonal cuts in one side of each. 
Place on broiler rack. Brush with soy 
sauce. 

* Place cooked carrots beside frank- 
furters. Brush with lemon juice; then 
with melted butter or margarine. 

* Put rack over corn. Broil 5 minutes. 

* Turn frankfurters and carrots. 

* Place split buns on rack with them. 
Broil about 2 minutes, or until buns are 
lightly toasted. Brush with butter. Serve 
a frankfurter between two halves. 


Beefburger Broiler Meal (3) 


This meal may become your Sun- 
day night special, it’s so easy to pre- 
pare. For the meat, combine: 1 Ib. 
ground beef with 1 tsp. salt, a dash of 
pepper, 4% c. soft bread crumbs, 4 c. 
milk, 1 thlsp. minced onion. Shape the 
mixture into 6 patties about 34-inch 
thick. Wrap these loosely in waxed 
paper and keep them refrigerated until 
ready to broil. Wash and store the toma- 
toes. Cantaloupe has more flavor when it 
isn’t too cold. 


Broiler foods for 4 servings are: 
No. 2 can cut green beans 
beefburgers 
4 to 6 tomatoes 
No. 2 can shoestring potatoes 
Parmesan cheese 


To broil the dinner: 
* Drain green beans; put them in pan 
under broiler rack or onto a large piece 
of aluminum foil; turn up edges of foil. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot 
with butter or margarine. 
* Place beefburgers on broiler rack, 
over green beans. Broil for 8 minutes 
(for well done). Season with salt and 
pepper, and turn. 
* Cut stem ends off unpeeled tomatoes, 
score the tops; place on rack beside 
beefburgers; brush with melted butter 
or margarine. Broil 5 minutes. 
* Empty shoestring potatoes on piece of 
aluminum foil with edges turned up to 
keep them from spilling out. Place on 
broiler rack. 
* Top tomatoes with Parmesan cheese. 
* Broil all food another minute or two— 
until potatoes are heated. End 
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Ke eping” Up-to-date . 


IN YOUR HOME 








e ee ee MAKE QUICK WORK of heavy mowing jobs. Rotary 
brush and timber saw goes right through brush and 
sapling growth. It's one of four interchangeable 
attachments for Midland Dandy-Boy power unit. 
Others are weed cutter, lawn mower, and a saw 
frame that converts unit to a mobile buzz saw. 


FOR CLEARER VISION while driving, clean your 
windshield with a new bug-remover. It takes bug 
residue off the body of your car, too; protects 
the finish from corrosive action of spattered 
insects. 


PLAY IT SAFE with sensitive new medicines. Many 
deteriorate with age; some increase in potency. 

A doctor's prescription is for a specific illness 
at a specific time. If you keep the remedy for 
months, and self-prescribe it later, you may do 
yourself real harm. Best idea is to clear your 
medicine chest of all drugs regularly, or call 
your doctor before re-using any prescription. 


ecececeeceee FOR BETTER LISTENING, turn a new aerosol record 
spray on phonograph records. It cuts static elec-— 
tricity noise, makes records last longer. Another 
anti-static spray prevents shocks as you slide 
into your car, and in the home makes furniture 
attract less dust. It's harmless, non-staining. 


ENJOY AUTOMATIC TIMING, even on older appliances. 
New electric timer turns your lights, radio, TV 
screen, coffee maker or other equipment, on and 
off automatically, day after day, without the 
necessity for resetting. 


ADD LONGER LIFE to auto storage batteries with a 
new battery cap that is, in effect, a miniature 
chemical plant. Called "Hydrocap," it keeps the 
water in batteries, prevents corrosion. It even 
warns of battery failure or overcharge. Cap is 
normally warm to touch; when it turns hot it tells 
you the car's voltage regulator needs adjusting. 


eeeeeDO YOU HAVE TROUBLE storing your ironing board? 
This one is built right into kitchen cabinet by 
Kitchen-Maid. It slides out to make a firm ironing 
surface; has no legs to obstruct your work. 


NEW EASY-TO-—CARRY LUGGAGE made with Fiberglas is 
40 percent lighter than conventional luggage. Made 
of the same tough material used in airplane noses, 
it weathers rough handling without travel scars. 
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REGISTERED 





That’s right, young lady. Where you see the green 
and white Registered Rest Room sign, there is cleanliness. 
You can depend on it. Wherever you drive, 
in all the 48 states, Texaco Registered Rest Rooms 
are another Texaco Dealer service for you 


and all of America’s motoring families. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A-TEXACO DEALER SERVICE 
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By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


ENDER young chicken can make a 
quick main dish for hot-weather 


dinners. It will broil or fry in 40 to 
50 minutes—vet there’s plenty of meat 
on the bones. 

Each year commercial poultrymen 
are giving us more of these 10 to 12- 
week old “Chickens of Today.” You'll 
find more broiler-fryers on the market 
right now than a year ago in July or 
August. And. as usual when something’s 
plentiful, the price looks good on the 
grocery bill. 

“Ready-to-cook” chicken is a little 
more expensive than “dressed” but it’s 
nearly as easy to fix as chops or steak. 
Besides, when you buy “dressed,” you 
pay for the head, feet, and other parts 
you don’t eat. A 3-pound “dressed” bird, 
for instance, weighs about 214 pounds 
pared down to “ready-to-cook.” 

To give you a choice of recipes for 


LAZARNICK 


broiler-fryers. we’ve tested several in 
our PATHFINDER Kitchen—plain, and 
with simple flavor variations we think 
you ll like. An old favorite, whose suc- 
cess depends on the small but impor- 
tant cooking details is— 


BROILED CHICKEN 
Buy chickens 1% to 2% Ibs. ready-to- 
cook weight. Split in half lengthwise— 
with back bone and neck removed; cut 
again crosswise to serve quarters. (Pre- 
cook neck and giblets, except liver, in 
salted water about an hour.) 
Steps in Broiling 
¢ Sprinkle both sides of chicken with 
salt and pepper. 
* Place pieces. skin side dewn, in bottom 
of well-oiled broiler pan. 
* Brush with melted butter or mar- 
garine. 
¢ Broil slowly; regulate heat, or adjust 


noilenfryord: CHICKEN AT 


pan, so browning begins in 10 minutes. 

¢ Turn every 15 minutes. Brush with 

melted butter or margarine each time. 

¢Add_ giblets (including uncooked 

liver) and neck last 15 minutes. 

* Broil until nicely browned and tende: 
40 to 50 minutes. 

For flavor changes: 

¢ Sprinkle with onion, or seasoned salt. 

¢ Add lemon juice to melted butter ot 

margarine—about 1 tblsp. per chicken. 

¢ Put pieces in sharp French dressing to 

marinate 1 to 3 hours before broiling. 

¢ Sprinkle with herbs—savory or basil. 


It’s the little things in cooking that 
count, even with a standby like— 


PAN FRIED CHICKEN 
Buy fryers 2 to 3 Ibs. ready-to-cook 
weight. Cut into serving pieces. (Pre- 
cook neck and giblets, except liver, in 


THESE BROILER-FRYERS—succulent and golden brown 
—were ready to eat after just 40 minutes of broiling. To 
pink the onion rings for garnish, heat the liquid from 
pickled beets, add rings, and let stand about three hours. 


ITS BEST 


salted water about an hour. 
Steps in frying 
* Toss pieces in paper bag 
containing ...6 tblsp. flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. paprika 

lf, tsp. black pepper 
*Heat in a heavy skillet or chicken 
fryer ........¥2 inch salad oil or 

melted fat 

¢ Add pieces and brown lightly on all 
sides about 20 minutes. Reduce heat. 
(Bae s45ce5 2 thisp. water 
* Cover tightly and cook slowly until 
tender (takes 20 to 30 minutes). 
« Turn pieces for even browning. 
* Uncover last 5 to 10 minutes to re- 
crisp skin. 
¢ Add giblets, uncooked liver, and neck 
last 15 minutes; or use in gravy. 
To make gravy 
Remove and save fat. Measure back into 
pan 3 tbhlsp. fat; add 3 tblsp. flour. 
Blend thoroughly. Add 2 c. liquid— 
milk, giblet broth, or water. Season to 
taste. Simmer 5 minutes. Serves 4. 


PAPRIKA CHICKEN WITH SOUR CREAM 
* Buy ........2™% lb. ready-to-cook 
fryer, cut up 
-4 thisp. flour 

V2 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. paprika 

lg tsp. pepper 

* Thoroughly coat pieces with mixture. 
Dust any remaining over pieces in pan. 
* Brown pieces in 4 tblsp. fat in heavy 
skillet. Takes about 15 minutes. 
¢ Add ..... ...14 e. chopped onion 
» Dissolve ....1 chicken-flavored 

bouillon cube in 
1% e. hot water 

*Add %4 c. of bouillon to chicken in 
pan. (Add more as needed for mois- 
ture.) Cover and simmer over low heat 
30 to 40 minutes, or until chicken is 
tender. Remove to serving platter. 

* Add rest of bouillon and ¥% c. sour 
cream to pan drippings. Stir well; heat. 
Serves 4. 


* Combine 


FRIED CHICKEN CREOLE STYLE 
* Coat chicken pieces with flour mixture 
and brown in fat as for Paprika Chicken. 
*Add .......l e. sliced onion 
12 tsp. salt 
14 tsp. celery seed 
1 green pepper cut 
into strips 
1% ec. tomato juice 
1 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce 
* Cover tightly and cook over moderate 
heat for about 25 minutes, or until meat 
is tender. Serves 4. End 
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the way 


YOU want it 


...with G.E/s NEW 
LF RS SEIS 
truly automatic toaster ! 


His is the all-new, truly automatic 
"Feces that gives you toast exactly the 
way you want it! This is the toaster with 
the simplest, most dependable automatic 
toasting mechanism ever developed! 


Here are some of the many new features: 


6-position control gives you toast as 
you like it. Set the control knob for light 
... dark ... or any shade in between. 


Extra-high toast lift brings small pieces, 


From light to dark— 
and any shade 


in between! 


$99 95 


Manufacturer’ s 
recommended retail 
or Fair Trade price. 


« 





frozen waffles, and even muffins, well up 
out of the toaster. 


Extra-large snap-out, snap-in crumb 
tray is completely cleanable in seconds. Or, 
wash it along with the dishes. 

Pick up your dependable G-E Toaster at 
your dealer’s now. Remember—it makes a 
wonderful gift, too! 

General Electric Company, Small Appli- 
ance Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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FISHNET cafe curtains, ready to loop over plain round rods, are 
a quick and low-cost answer to the big-window problem. This 
truly-versatile fabric-is-a-compliment te-Medern, Provincial —or to 


any room except the very formal. Hung alone, they’ll blur a poor 
view; combined with blinds, they give you complete control of 
privacy. You'll find fishnet in many colors, both light and dark. 


WINDOW SHADES, in wonderful colors, textured to look like 
shantung, are an inspired starting point for your window design. 
This dusty pink shade matches candy-striped chintz. The draperies 
are scallop-topped, hung from brass rings—easier than pinch- 
pleating. Besides, such a pretty top doesn’t need a valance. 


COTTON LACE, newly printed with designs in gold or 
colors, brings the “old lace” idea up to date. Curtains are 
very low-cost, hemmed and headed, ready to hang. Wide 
choice of lengths makes them a quick-do for any room. 
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New ways with 


familiar fabrics to 
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dress up— 
your windows 


By KatTuryNn LARSON 
HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 


OR real individual personality at your windows, shop 

off the beaten path in your search for fabrics. Window 

styling today is less formal and more imaginative than 
formerly: you have a free hand to do or choose as you 
please. At first thought, burlap is an unlikely curtain 
material—but look (right) at these burlap cottage curtains! 
See, too, how manufacturers have styled-up “old-fashioned” 
lace, fishnet, and window shades—now completely at home 
in a modern room. But be practical when you plan window 
glamour—you’ll want control of both light and privacy. 
You can get it, in any degree. One of the ideas we show 


, BURLAP, rough-textured, in natural color or the new 
here may help you solve your window problems. End 


bright hues, makes a striking window cover for an informal 
room. Decorator Dorothy Paul topped pleated cottage cur- 
tains with a valance, to gain both privacy and light. Floral 
design is embroidered with contrasting colored yarn. 


PROBLEM WINDOWS— different sizes in one room get special Cornices and frame are painted tobacco brown, to harmonize with 
treatment in the S. R. Snider home, Glencoe, Ill. Big windows traverse draperies of sepia and white toile. Walls are burnt 
are topped with cornices; small side window is completely framed. orange, sofa is brown. Decorators: Marion Heuer, Roberta Koll. , 
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REMEMBER GOOD TIMES by hanging mementos of them 
on your walls. The Gene Douglas family framed stones 
gathered at the beach, to complete this attractive grouping. 


The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 
Cartte x 





CHOOSE FRAMES and mats that enhance your prints; 
they need not match in off-center arrangements. For an 
orderly look, keep the bottom edges of your pictures in line. 





Accessories— 


they give 
your home 
personality! 


OU will find ideas in these pictures. But you won’t 

find any rules about what accessories to choose, or 

how to arrange them; just a few principles of bal- 
ance and appropriateness. That’s because accessories 
are the personal touch in your home—the part of dec- 
orating no one can do for you. 

Try out different groupings on walls and table 
tops before you settle on one plan. To avoid marring 
walls unnecessarily while you’re “testing,” do this: 
Cut wrapping paper the same size as the wall area to be 
decorated. Lay the paper on the floor and plot your 
groupings there. When you are satisfied, draw around 
the pictures, and tape the paper to the wall. Then 
pound in nails; pull off paper; hang pictures. End 


NOWELL WARD 





KEEP THE MOOD of your furniture when you add 
accessories. Antique spice box and trivets are fine with 
dry sink. The Douglas home again, Highland Park, Ill. 


PATHFINDER 


FOR A LAVISH EFFECT, mass pictures of many sizes on a second hand stores. Prints are clippings from magazines, 
long wall. The handsome frames are old ones, discovered in but you might choose family portraits for your picture wall. 


The J. L. Hudson Co. Detroit 


ON A LONG, NARROW SHELF, use accessories with long, 
narrow lines. The Ted Coles of South Shore Valley, Ill. pair 
wrought iron candelabra with old-fashioned glass candy jars. 

TO SAVE SPACE, put wall decorations to work. Wood 

ledge, chained to wall, makes a low-cost buffet, study 

table, or a handy spot for children’s after-school snacks. 
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How many germs 


50,000 $ 


500,000 ? 


*°00,000 » 


N HIS sticky body, one common 
housefly can carry more than 
5,000,000 bacteria, many of them 
harmful. And, from the garbage can 
the fly can transmit germs to your 
food, and to you and your family. 


What's the answer? 


What’s the answer to flies . . . rodents 
... insects . . . and vermin that breed 
out of garbage? 


Get rid of garbage permanently— 
with a General Electric Disposall®! 


Jasper, Indiana, proves it. 


Recently, Jasper, Indiana, made a 
city-wide installation of the General 
Electric Disposall. And already, an 
official count reveals that the number 
of flies and rodents in Jasper has been 
greatly reduced. And the number of 
communicable diseases has dropped! 


The healthful way is the easy way. 


All you do is (1) scrape loose food 
(tough rinds, and bones, too) into the 
sink drain-opening. (2) Turn on the 
cold water. (3) Lock the safety Twis- 
top control, an exclusive G-E safety 
feature that keeps food in, and hands 
out. The Disposall automatically and 
quietly shreds food-waste and washes 
it away into sewer or septic tank. 
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Why more people own the G-E 
Disposall than any other 
garbage disposer. 


General Electric offers a written 5- 
year protection plan. For five years 
after installation, G. E. will exchange 
any part that proves defective. And, 
during the first year, General Electric 
will pay for the time and labor of in- 
stallation of replacement part. 


General Electric offers the safety Twis- 
top control, and extra-tough shredder 
for years of rugged service. 


The G-E Disposall has been giving 
steady, dependable service in many 
thousands of homes for ten years and 
more! 


Specially designed for septic tanks. 
Today, over 100,000 garbage dispos- 
ers are operating efficiently with septic 
tanks. The shredding action of G-E 
Disposall actually helps keep drain 
lines clean! Can be installed_in ANY 
sink. 


General Electric pioneered and per- 








fected the electric garbage dis- 
poser, and your General Electric 
dealer offers you the kind of service 
you can depend on. See him now! 


* 
About $18! weekly 


after small down payment 


*See your dealer for exact terms. Prices 
and specifications subject to change with- 
out notice. 


No other appliance offers you so 
much convenience and health pro- 
tection, at so little cost. General 
Electric Company, Louisville 2, Ky. 


G-E DISPOSALL—the electric way to wash away garbage 
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make garden bouquets last 


By L. O. Hucerns 


OME of the prettiest flowers in your 
garden have the reputation of being 
poor “arrangers.” As soon as you 

cut them, they wilt and fade away. But 
there are a few tricks you can use to put 
longer life into these fragile blooms. 
The same rules also will add days of in- 
door life to the more hardy stand-bys. 


e GATHER YOUR FLOWERS in the early 
morning or late evening (or on cloudy 
days), before the sun and wind have had 
a chance to dry the petals and leaves. 
Keep cut flowers out of sun and drafts, 
and away from heat or fumes. 


@PuT FLOWERS IN WATER immediately 
after cutting, so the flow of moisture 
into the stems will be uninterrupted. 
It’s best to carry a pail of water right 
with you into the garden. 


e Do NoT TEAR, BEND, OR CRUSH the 
stems. Use a sharp knife, and cut diago- 
nally between nodes. (A node is the 
thick part of the stem from which leaves 
and side shoots sprout.) For large 
stems, cut up from the bottom an inch 
or so; then cut upwards again, criss- 
crossing the first cut—so more fibers 
ean drink. 


e Pick FLOWERS in the “just about to 
open” stage, rather than in full bloom. 
Store in water in a cool place over night 
(so that cells can get fully loaded with 
moisture) before arranging. This in- 
sures the longest-lasting bloom for all 
flowers, and is especially important for 
those that don’t “cut well.” 

Petunias, for example, are quite 
unsatisfactory as cut flowers if picked 
when they’re in full bloom. But if you 
pick them as buds, and pluck off all 
lower leaves, the buds will open next 
morning, stay fresh for several days. 

Iceland and Shirley poppies also 
should be picked in the just-opening 
stage. Set them in water up to their 
necks over night. They will open in the 
morning, ready for arranging. 

California poppies, morning glories, 
and portulaca, if picked in full bloom, 
will close within an hour. But if you 
pick ready-to-open buds in the evening, 
they'll open in the morning and last 
out the day until evening. 


® Don’t cHoKe stems by forcing too 
many into the mouth of the vase. Re- 
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PETUNIAS picked in the bud stage will last for several days in arrangements. 


move all foliage below the water level. 

Dahlias, which have a sap that con- 
geals rapidly when exposed to air, 
should have their stems re-cut under 
water in the final container. 

For long-lasting flowers, like asters, 
marigolds, zinnias, cut a half inch off 
the stems every three days, and re-ar- 
range in fresh water. 


e A DEEP CONTAINER is better than a 
shallow one, for keeping most flowers 
fresh. (Add a few drops of Clorox to 
keep water sweet.) 

But tuberous begonias, hollyhocks, 
and other fragile flowers with large 
petals, may best be kept fresh by float- 
ing them in a shallow bowl. 


@ FoR FLOWERS THAT WILT QUICKLY: 
Pluck off all the foliage, leaving only 
the blossom at the tip. (It’s harder for 


ie 


moisture to get to the bloom when there 
is much leaf area from which it can 
evaporate.) Then pick additional foliage 
without flowers, to hide the bare stems 
of your arrangement. Cleome and ver- 
bena, for instance, can be kept fresh 
several days this way. 


e TRY HYDROPONIC FEEDING, to keep 
whole plants (almost any small annual) 
blooming in the house for several weeks, 
Dig up the entire plant, gently wash the 
soil from its roots, and feed the roots in 
water to which you've added a chemical 
plant food such as Hyponex or Plantabb 
tablets. (Follow directions on package.) 

Once a day, give the roots air by 
draining the plant on a newspaper for 
half an hour or so, to prevent rot. Snip 
off old blooms each evening, and you'll 
have new blossoms by morning. End 
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Built-In Fryer ‘a 
Lets You French Fry ‘9S 
Like The Finest Chef! "Sy 
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for easier homemaking 





Coupon File—Thumb-tack a large en- 
velope inside a cupboard door in the 
kitchen to hold coupons, box tops, and 
such. Helps keep shelves and drawers 
tidy.—Mrs. Walter Calender, Michigan 


Skid-Proof A Glass—Place a strip of 
adhesive tape around your child’s drink- 
ing glass, near the top. Keeps it from 
slipping out of small hands so easily.— 


Mrs. Arthur R. Taylor, Missouri 


Cleaning Aid—Clamp _ embroidery 
hoops around a stained spot in fabric. 
Holds soiled spot taut while you remove 
stain.—Nita Blagg, Wyoming 


Hold That Slip—To keep a plant slip 
from developing a crook while it’s be- 
ing rooted: Place a piece of heavy paper 
over the water-filled tumbler in which 
you will root plant. Secure paper with a 
rubber band. Insert slip through a cut 
in the center of the paper.—Mrs. How- 
ard Parmelu, Michigan 


Mending Block for Gloves—Fit the 


handle of a darning egg into the torn 


6 beards NOT a single deep-fry treat in your 
cookbook that YOU can’t cook as well as 
the finest chef with Hotpoint’s sensational new 
built-in automatic fryer! 


Super hot and fast, this marvelous Calrod 
Golden Fryer seals im the flavor, seals owt fat. 
The result? The crispest fried chicken, tastiest 
French fries and lightest, most digestible dough- 
nuts and other favorites it’s possible to serve! 


You can enjoy recipe-perfect results in every- 
thing you cook with this Hotpoint Pushbutton 
Electric Range—because Hotpoint gives you 
every known modern cooking aid! 





See the complete line of Hotpoint Ranges*— 
from $189.95, suggested retail price. Hotpoint 
Co. (A Division of General Elec- 
tric Company), Chicago 44, III. 


*Dealers are listed in most classified directories. 





finger of a glove so you can mend the 
glove easily.—Margaret Kiley, New York 





caret ORL Mrung ™ 


PF Guaranteed b Pe) 





Dry Range Drawers—Cut desk-size 
blotters to fit the bottom drawers of the 
kitchen range. These help keep drawers 
clean, moisture-free.— Mrs. Arthur 
Lake, Minnesota 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


Sewing Rack—Screw a towel rack to 
the right-hand end of your sewing ma- 
chine. Hang on the rack each piece of a 
garment as you finish sewing on it. 
Keeps pieces from getting mussed or 


= e le ° out of reach—Mrs. Katherine Dowd, 
" eotreunr’s as First Range With Automatic Fi ryer! W ire rey DC. 
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Gift-Wrapping Idea—Wrap a gift for 
baby in plain paper; then glue on pic- 
tures of babies which you’ve cut from 
magazine ads.—Mrs. Joseph M. Zromik, 
Pennsylvania 


Pattern Board—Hang a_ bulletin 
board on the wall of your sewing center 
and thumbtack on it pieces of the pat- 
tern you’re using. Handy, and keeps 
patterns out of the toddler’s reach.— 
Sheila Ann Murphy, Wyoming 


Jello Mold—Pour gelatin into unsec- 
tioned ice tray. When it has “set,” push 
ice-cube holder in place to cut gelatin 
into uniform cubes for salad.—Mrs. 
Garfield McCarthy, Minnesota 


Sink the Buttons—You can iron right 
over flat buttons if you place a bath 


towel under the garment you’re ironing. 
The buttons sink into the toweling and 
your iron glides over the top.—Miriam 
Hoover, Illinois 


Coin Mailer—When mailing a small 
coin, enclose it in two gummed “cor- 
ners” used to stick pictures in a snap- 
shot album. Glue to bottom of your let- 
ter.—Mrs. Gerald Doffing, Minnesota 


Drawer Liners—Place paper diaper 
liners, rough side up, in cabinet draw- 
ers. Soft side (down) clings to drawer 
so pad doesn’t slip.—Mrs. Carl Powers, 
Arizona 


Quick Popcorn Shelling—Rub an 
ear of popcorn up and down on a wash- 
board placed over a dishpan to shell it 
easily. Better wear a glove on the 
“shucking” hand to avoid bruised 
knuckles.—Mrs. L. A. Mann, Indiana 


Ladder Safety—Tack a rubber pad to 
the bottom rung of your step-ladder. 
Then, as you back down, you'll know 


when you hit the last step.—Mrs. Louis 
Sheldon, New York 





We will pay $5 for each Quickie 
we print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. We can- 
not return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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Background fo 2 
HOUSEWARMING! 


At last they’ve got their little “dream house”—the home 
which every American couple looks forward to. Every stick 
of lumber is a matter of personal pride, for never before was 
there a house quite like this one... 


Somewhere in the Union Pacific West there were trees whose 
wood was meant to go into this particular house. There 
were other materials too, many others, that came over the 
Union Pacific rails just for this housewarming, for modern 
construction uses the products from all over a nation bound 
together by dependable trans- 
portation such as the Union 
Pacific provides. 


So good luck in your new home, 
folks. It’s a real American bome 
in more ways than one! . 


% «kk * 


Union Pacific is continually adding to 
its great fleet of flat cars, box cars and 
other carrying equipment to assure 
efficient on-time deliveries for the con- 
stantly growing building materials in- 
dustry and the many other shippers 
depending on Union Pacific freight 
service. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Be “Water-Sure” 
all summer long! 


Handy storage 
over your range 


Install a carefree, trouble-free 


Hot weather puts 
D ELCO extra demands on 

your water sys- 

tem. Don’t risk a 
WATER shortage, or a 

breakdown from 

overloading, at 
SYSTEM this crucial time. 

Be sure of guar- 
anteed capacity and continuous ser- 
vice with a test-rated Delco Water 
System. Here are pumps that are 
General Motors engineered for de- 
pendable peak performance year 
after year. Here are systems tailored 
to your exact needs by experts. 
Here is the one best answer to all 
your water supply needs. 


FREE WATER SURVEY. Just call 
your nearest Delco Dealer for a com- 
plete analysis of your problem. Or 
for FREE literature write Dept. 
PA, Delco Appliance Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N. Y. 








USDA 
Manufacturers of Delco 


Heat oil and gas burners, at ) UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


boilers, Conditionairs. : BREAKFAST MAKINGS are at 
cook’s finger tipsin this USDA Kitch- 
en. Cereals are in bins over range 


PR Fae aera (an ideal —they’re handy fi 
AWNING SQUEAKGE ) | <ovrins. and heat keeps them ary). 


SHUT UP FAST Platters for bacon and eggs; coffee 


and pot—right where you use them 
to save precious morning minutes. 











DISHING UP is quick and easy with 
platters and vegetable dishes filed 
over the range in this Wisconsin 
kitchen. Also a good spot for a lid 
file, crackers, and other things you 
want to keep crisp. This range cen- 
ter is a good example of planning to 
“store things at point of first use.” 
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mood night... 
every might 


WITH AUTOMATIC 


LPH1aS sane 


WITH DEPENDABLE LP-GAS HEAT your home is 
always comfortable . .. no matter what the 
weather. Modern controls automatically 
adjust to every temperature change, guard 
your family’s health—night and day. No 
more getting out of bed in a cold house. No 
more hand-firing or messy ashes to remove. 
On farm or ranch, in town or suburb, have 
all the snug comfort of modern living with 
dependable LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS. 


ENJOY LP-GAS HEATING with a warm air or 
hot water system, floor furnaces, console 
heaters, recessed panel heaters, gas steam 
radiators, kitchen heater-range or any 
equipment you choose. Your LP-GAs dealer 
will be glad to help you. 


LP-GAS is also ‘“‘tops’’ for cooking. Today’s beau- 
tiful, automatic gas ranges give you cleaner 
cooking, cooler cooking, split-second speed, 
better heat control. And they’re economical! 


The kind of heating system that’s best **e6 

\ for your home is fully discussed in the ’ 
new book, “BETTER LIVING WITH 
LP-GAS."" Send 10¢ for your copy. 


7 LP-GAS Information Service 
| THE MOOLKN FUEL Dept.P, 11 S. LaSalle St., 
Wherever you are Chicago 3, Iinois 
I'd like more information on how LP-Gas can provide more 
comfort for my family. My dime is enclosed. 
Send book: “Better Living with LP-Gas.” 


millions of families already do! 











greet theses 
* 


NAME a 
ADDRESS ne EE Ee ee COUNTY__ 
*BUTANE * PROPANE * BOTTLED GAS * TANK GAS CV 
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YOU JUST SETA DIAL 
FoR YOUR 


FAVORITE CLIMATE 
At New York’s 
HOTEL 


Our modern central air-conditioning 
system now extends to many of our 
2,000 bedrooms and suites—with in- 
dividual controls in each room! 





All 5 restaurants, banquet 
& private dining facilities 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 


on Manhattan's convenient midtown East Side 


add a touch of Liztiiyy 


to your home 








G-E MERCURY SWITCHES 


You'll get a feeling of luxury from 
these silent G-E mercury switches. 
They turn ON or OFF at a touch as 
light as a feather. You'll appreciate, 
too, the modern design of the matching 


wallplates .. . the smooth, polished 
finish with no dust-catching grooves. 
Ask your electrical contractor or 
architect about these switches that last 
longer .. . cost only a few dollars 
more than ordinary switches for the 
whole house! For new homes or old. 


WRITE FOR our free 
booklet with full-color 
decorator settings. 
Section D95-869, 
Construction Materials 
Div., General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Go cons pad youn eneace so 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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Newlyweds: Slow Down. It was 


no accident that York, S.C. (pop. 
4,181), took the American Automobile 
Association’s Grand Award this year for 
“best pedestrian protection for cities un- 
der 100,000 population.” Safety is car- 
ried so far that, at weddings, the groom 
gets a message from the police chief: 
“Congratulations! This is a very happy 
time of your life. It is a custom for a 
wedding party to speed off with a num- 
ber of other cars in pursuit, often dan- 
gerously. We hope we do not have to 
spoil such a wonderful occasion with an 
arrest. Please take it easy.” 


Drive-in Church. Human nature 
being what it is, hot, stuffy churches 
make for small congregations. But 
a pastor in Lake George, N.Y. (pop. 
1,005), found a cooling answer: He 
holds services in an outdoor drive-in 
theater, gives his sermons from a port- 
able platform in front of the big screen. 
The multi-outlet amplifier system car- 
ries his message to each car. 


Welcome, Neighbors. When you 
purchase a home from Ed Will, real- 
estate broker in Reseda, Calif., he helps 
you get acquainted with your new neigh- 
bors. His device: a letter sent to people 
on the block telling them the newcom- 
ers’ names and expressing the wish that 
you “will greet them as friends and that 
they in turn will feel welcome.” 


Calling All Tourists. Vacationers 
are welcomed to Opelika, Ala. (pop. 
12,295), as soon as their car radios 
come within receiving range of the local 
radio station. At regular intervals, 
WJHO broadcasts a recorded welcome, 
giving the town’s population, altitude, 
names of principal industries and tour- 
ist attractions. 


These Handbills are Read. Any 
grocer can distribute thousands of hand- 
bills, but what’s to make people read 
them? Mrs. R. A. Goundry, wife of a 
grocer in Brandon, Manitoba (pop. 


20,598), found one way: Between the 
ads for food bargains, she inserts her 
favorite recipes. 


Get the Point? To promote inter- 
est in establishing a local hospital, 
Plainville, Kan. (pop. 2,082), was able 
to aim at two birds with one sign. On 
the edge of town, it read: “Drive 
carefully—there is no hospital in this 
county.” 


Kids in Storage. While vacation- 
ing, there are plenty of times when it 
would be convenient to dump the kids 
temporarily while Mom and Pop shop, 
fish or swim. A seaside resort, Wild- 
wood, N.J. (pop. 5,475), has an answer 





which could work anywhere: The city 
maintains a fenced-in beachfront “tot 
lot” where the small fry can play on the 
sand under supervision of a paid at- 
tendant. Incidentally, boardwalk busi- 
ness in areas near the lot jumped as 
much as 10%. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PATHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 
merchants and 


service clubs, 
community developers can use. 
Address PatHFINDER, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Join the 
celebration! 


Join Mutual during 


| “MAN ON THE FARM WEEK" 


AUGUST 16 TO 22, 1953 


Emcee Chuck Acree, and songstress Ann Andrews, headline the popular cast 
of MAN ON THE FARM... beginning its 16th year, August 22, as America’s 
oldest, continuously sponsored farm radio show. 


Join Mutual's salute to the American Farmer 


‘ It's a big week, August 16 to 22, when MAN ON THE FARM, America’s 

e favorite rural radio show, pays nation-wide tribute to farm families everywhere! 
550 Mutual radio stations are hosts for the second annual MAN ON 

s THE FARM week...with special programs and features planned, highlighting 


the economic and cultural achievements of the American farmer. 


Join the thousands of listeners who have grown up with MAN ON THE FARM 
through 15 years of top entertainment. Keep tuned to Mutual for this 
outstanding event...and for many others throughout the year. Remember... 
Mutual's ‘Mister Plus’’ is your symbol of extra listening pleasure ! 


Mortvat Broapcastine System 
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Day in and day out, you and your fellow Americans 
now use more than 300 million gallons of 


from well to refinery to you. 





petroleum. Inco Nickel helps bring this oil 





Oil makes your world go round 
... oil produced with the help of Nickel 


Mars bike is his world. 


And oil makes his little world go 
’round. Your bigger world, too! 


Take the big wheels that make this 
country go—diesels, airplanes, autos, 
and tractors. Or the wheels within 
wheels in the alarm clock, vacuum 
cleaner and other appliances in your 
own home. You’ve got to have oil for 
these. 

You’ve got to have oil for heat, too. 
And for power. And for hundreds of 
useful products that belong to the 
petroleum family—products like lip- 
stick or detergents. 


All told, and for all purposes, 
you’re now using more than 300 
million gallons of petroleum a day— 
you and your-fellow Americans. And 
this keeps the oil industry on the 
double. 

This also keeps Inco Nickel on the 
double. 

For when, as it did last year, the 
oil industry drills about 46,000 new 
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wells ... and boosts refinery output 
to almost eight million barrels a day 

. it’s got to have tools and equip- 
ment that can stand up. 


Stand up to what? 


To corrosion, for one thing! If it 
weren’t for special types of metals, 
the sour crudes, brine, and acids 
would eat the heart out of costly oil 
field equipment. And refineries, 
bedeviled by corrosives every bit as 
destructive, just couldn’t operate at 
the same cost or as efficiently as they 
do today. 


That is, they couldn’t if it weren’t 
for the Nickel Alloys, like Inco-devel- 
oped Monel, which resist the electro- 
lytic type of corrosion so often expe- 
rienced. Or other alloys containing 
Nickel which stand up to the oxida- 


tion found at temperatures up to 
1800°F. ... as well as many other 
kinds of corrosive attack. 


Yes, Nickel is a good friend of the 
petroleum engineer. But, like you, he 
sees little of it. In oil wells or “cat 
crackers,” Nickel is usually out of 
sight—alloyed with other metals to 
give them special properties. 

That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 353b, New 
York 5, NN. ©1953, T. I. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MED 





will have done by summer's end, don't keep the temperature more than 10° 
below outside heat. It invites stomach upsets, colds and sore throats, 
warn doctors for the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. This 
applies to through-the-house air conditioning, too. 





SMALL TOWNS CAN NOW ENTER CHEVROLET'S FAMOUS SOAP BOX DERBIES. These downhill 
races for kids in motorless homemade cars were previously open only to 
cities of 10,000 or more. But this year, three Arizona towns——Globe 
(pop. 6,419), Superior (pop. 4,200) and Miami (pop. .4,329)-—-got in with 
a tri-city contes*, will send winner to finals in Akron, Aug. 9. To en- 
ter next year, your newspaper or civic club should write All-American 
Soap Box Derby, A-227, General Motors Building, Detroit. 


PLANNING A EUROPEAN VACATION? Consider seeing Europe by car, as a record 
number of Americans are doing this year. Taking your own car to Europe 
costs about $400 round trip, plus $65 in license and other fees, and 
about 50c per gallon for gas. Renting a small European car, better suit-— 
ed to the roads, is cheaper: about $300 a month if you drive 100 miles a 
day. Or you can buy a car over there for $1,360 and resell it. 


PRICES OF PORK WILL STAY HIGH compared with beef. Hog production is not making 


the fast comeback that was expected. Supplies will continue short. 


LOANS OF ALL SORTS WILL SOON BE EASIER TO GET than in recent months. This is 
certain result of recent Federal Reserve Board ruling reducing reserve 
requirements for its member banks. Banks can now loan an additional $5.8 


billion. But don't expect interest rates, now high, to come down. 
YOU MAY WISH TO URGE YOUR BOY TO QUIT HIS SUMMER JOB. If he earns over 


599.99, you can no longer claim an income tax exemption for him. This 
could hike tax of $5,000-a-year father by $100-plus. 


DO YOU HAVE A DREAM OF BUYING A MOTEL? Think twice. Competition is getting 


keen. Among 200 varieties of business, listed by the National Business 
Property Exchange of Los Angeles, demand for motels is highest. 


MERCHANTS IN SMALLER COMMUNITIES should keep concentrating on farmers, despite 
recent drops in farm income. Though down, it's still sufficiently high 
to make farmers good customers. They lead, for example, in use of major 
electrical appliances, according to General Electric. 


SALESMANSHIP IS THE KEY EVERYWHERE in the months ahead. The economy is in 
almost perfect balance for the first time in years. We don't have a 
seller's market or a buyer's market but what Packard president J. J. 
Nance calls a "Salesman's market." It's a time to return to old— 


fashioned sales devices like night calls on customers at their homes. 








eee 


your farm on to your children, see your attorney. Inheritance taxes can 
gobble up a large part of a big farm estate. Federal and state taxes due at 
death on a $150,000 estate can range from $19,980 to $600. How much you 
pay depends a lot on arrangements you make for transfer of the property. 


AS AN INVESTMENT, consider municipal bonds of cities with good financial 
records. Yield on them is relatively low, but it's tax-free. That 
counts for a lot. Dreyfus & Co., big brokerage house, estimates that a 
man in the $18,000 to $20,000 bracket would earn as much on municipal 
bonds paying 3.32% as on an 8.1% yield subject to taxation. 
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MMExtra Money 
with CHILDREN’S en | 












“These pearls are at rock-bottom prices — but 
I insist on American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


There’s nothing fishy about American Express Travelers 
Cheques — they protect your cash, are instantly accepted every- 
where! Quick refund if lost or stolen. Buy them at any BANK, at 
Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—SPENDABLE ANY WHERE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS © 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES 
IN THE WORLD! 





MENS 


MOST 


Introduce mothers to adorably- 
styled, long-wearing dresses—in- 
cluding famous Dan River Ging- 
hams...and T-shirts, separates, | 
mix-and-match styles, playwear | 
nightwear for children, school 
and pre-school ages. Huge selec- 
tion AT LOW PRICES. 


F R E mg your name for 


- Display, sent 
Y absolutely FRED ee how easyitisto | 
make extra money and get your own 
children’s dresses without one penny | 


cost...in just spare time. Write today. 


HARFORD, Dept. K-2383 | 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


* d. Get the 
New 2!2 oz. 
Economy Size 


Note—fine furniture 
makers use it for all 
major repairs! 
McCormick & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





AMAZING NEW Discovery! 
CURLS and WAVES YOUR HAIR 


without wetting your head! 





SIMPLE AS A-B-C! 


Not a Cold or Heat Wave! 
Dip MAGIC CURLERS into solution, place in 
hair, and presto! in 5 MINUT 


Gives a Perfect Wave in 5 Minutes! UTES the work ie 


Nothing else like it! MAGIC CURLER ives a lovely halo of done to have your hair at ite‘ srowaina- tery 

soft ringlete or lustrous waves in 5 MINUTES SETTING best! This set contains everything you need for 
TIME!—yet produces a Gearing, new coiffure that’s hard to 3to6 
tell from = $15.00 permanent! N' EXPERIENCE NEEDED! months. 
No neutralisers, no rinses. 


Sectety Editor, Caroline Trotter, writes— 


“Your curlers are all you claim for them. Having fine, problem 
hair, never had anything more satisfying after a shampoo at home 
and when dry, I follow Na le directions enclosed with curlers. 
Result—looks as thou ad = a cay hair—no more 
hot dryers tor me. A id especial Ket? business women, who 
must be ready for any emergency, T save time, money and 
freedom from hot dryers.” 


MAGIC RESERVOIR REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HAIR SETTING! 


MAGIC CURLERS have a built-in Dupont Sponge Reservoir that holds special, safe curling solution, thenreleasesit 
quickly, evenly, smoothly into your hair. Use over and over again. Guaranteed to last 5 years. Makes expensiveper- 
manentsand messy, time consuming home waves unnecessary. FASTEST, SAFEST HOME HAIR SETTING METH- 
OD KNOWN! “Takes” on all types and textures of hair, dyed, bleached, gray or white,excellentforchildren. Tested 
by over 10,000 women. You save money on complete kit (18 large size curlers in each set and many monthssupply of 
curling solution only $1.98). Refills only 30c. Look your bestevery day! SEND NO MONEY! Pay postmanonly $1.08 
plus postage on delivery. Delightful, thrilling satisfaction guaranteed on 10 day trial or money back! 


MAGIC CURLER CO. Dept. 175 8427 S. Chicago Ave. Chicago 17, Ill. 






LIKE MAGIC! Lustrous, 
lovely, shimmering curls 
and waves, 
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Here are answers to a variety of 


questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to 
answer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask PATHFINDER, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5 D.C. 


Where can I get information 
about tourist accommodations in 
our national parks? 

A. Best way is to address conces- 
sioners in the various parks. A mimeo- 
graphed list of names and addresses of 
those who offer meals and overnight ac- 
commodations is available from National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


How can I learn about an- 
tiques, such as china and furni- 
ture? 

A. Specialists advise the beginner 
to read, visit antique shows and dealers’ 
shops, study museum exhibits. 

There are a number of good refer- 
ence books and periodicals, including 
several magazines on the collecting, 
buying and selling of antiques. Books 
give helpful information on antique 
periods, dictionaries of terms, how to 
distinguish the genuine antique from 
frauds or copies. Museum specialists 
often are called upon to examine photo- 
graphs or the objects themselves (which 
is preferable) to identify antiques. 

A few volumes have price guides, 
although prices vary with different deal- 
ers and in different sections of the coun- 
try, as well as due to factors like con- 
dition, finish, scarcity, degree of restora- 
tion needed. Actually, prices of in- 
dividual objects are determined largely 
by the personal interest of buyer and 
seller. 

Best ways to sell antiques: through 
a reputable auction gallery, a profes- 
sional dealer, ads in collectors’ maga- 
zines or newspapers or by contacting 
collectors in your own community. 


What is the difference between 
green and black teas? 

A. Both are made from leaves of 
the same plants. But in manufactur- 
ing, black tea is put through a fermen- 
tation or oxidation process (which de- 
velops the color and aroma), while 
green tea is unfermented. The familiar 
names pekoe and orange pekoe are 
grades of black tea denoting merely dif- 
ferent leaf sizes. Green teas are not 
graded. 
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Busy. A_ 90-year-old Kentucky 
woman has used the telephone only 
once. It’s about time she hung up! 

Register-Mail, Galesburg, II. 


* => = 


Handy. Regardless of its literary 
failings, the Home Press is an ex- 
tremely useful newspaper. Anybody who 
has used it to line bureau drawers or 
wrap the garbage can testify to this. 

Home Press, La Plata, Mo. 

* & 


Panels. Remember a few years 
ago when a meeting always had a “main 
speaker” to bring to a conclusion the 
activities of the evening. We are finding 
that this is being changed. Today, in- 
stead of a “main speaker” the trend 
is toward panel discussions. There is 
something chatty about a panel discus- 
sion. It avoids the stiffness and formal- 
ity of presenting a speaker. Many ideas 
are generated by the panel. The audi- 
ence feels free to ask questions. The 
more people given an opportunity to 
speak a piece, the greater is the chance 
that they will go home exclaiming: “We 
certainly learned a lot tonight!” 

Daily News-Times, York, Neb. 


* * * 


Burnt Child. Another thing to- 
day’s child learns at his mother’s knee 
is to watch out for hot cigarette ashes. 

Doylestown Intelligencer, Doyles- 
town, Penna. 


e. 2..% 


Right and Wrong. The editor 
maintains it was an error, but in his 
New Zealand paper the news of Stalin’s 
death was printed under a standing 
head reading “Public Improvements.” 

News Republican, Boone, lowa. 


- a 


Stormy Weather. The weather 
last Sunday was too bad to get the kids 
to church and almost kept them from 
the movies in the afternoon. 


Evening Mirror, Hillsboro, Tex. 





How About Your Paper? 


_ Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
g00d you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Prees 
Editor. Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N. W., Washington 


» D. C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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SANDWICH IDEAS...ftom the KRAFT Kitchen 
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Right now our greenhouses are bulging with our famous “‘Royal Velvet”’ African Violets 
So to clean them out we make you this special offer. Send us this $1 coupon (please clip 
entire ad) and another $1. We will send you two of our lovely “Royal Velvet” African Vio- 
lets, each a regular $1 plant. Plants produce jumbo blooms many of them in the brightest, 
richest, most vivid colors we’ve ever seen on an African Violet. Big, deep green velvety 
leaves. Easy to grow. All plants guaranteed to be blooming size. We pay postage on prepaid 
orders. C.O.D.’s plus postage welcome but don’t forget to enclose this $1 coupon with your 
order. If not well satisfied return at once for your money back. 


KRUSE NURSERIES, DEPT. 62660, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


THIS COUPON WORTH $1!----- 
On the Purchase of 2 
Regular $l 


“Royal Velvet” 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


Net. = Here’s How to Order! 














Smart copy cats know 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


are easy to spend—safer than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They see 
experienced travelers carrying National 
City Bank Travelers Checks—and do 
likewise. 

NCB Travelers Checks are spendable 
everywhere for everything, and if lost or 
stolen, are promptly refunded. Cost only 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








“I’m a student nurse... 
it’s Greyhound for me!” 


—writes Miss Janet Thiemann of Bloomingdale, lil, 


“My training at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Chicago was simplified 
since I could get home on my days 
off so easily by Greyhound. How 
can you beat the $1.48 fare—round 
trip! And it often takes more time 
for many of the Chicago girls to 
get home ... than for me to go 
all the way to Bloomingdale.” 


GREYHOUN 


For free pictorial travel 
folder, write Dept. P-8-53, 
Greyhound Information 
Center, 71 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Modern living 


New things for you, your family and friends 





TRAILING VINES add interest to a 
stairway. Spill-proof planter, 21” long, 
has five removable plastic liners, comes 
with brass chains for hanging. Ply- 
wood with clear lacquer finish, $4.95. 
Woodcraft by Armand, Dept. PF, 
514 N. Lafayette St., Allentown, Pa. 





prancing figures on colorful background. 
Washable cotton chenille, 23” x 40”, with 
nonskid back, $4.95. Table lamp (not 
shown) has scene repeated on plastic 
shade, $8.50. Pee Dee Gee Imports, 
Dept. G6, Box 615, Manhasset, N.Y. 





BATH-TIME TOY —catcher’s mitt and 
soap ball—scores a hit with 6 to 10- 
year-olds. Tuck a Play Ball wash set 
in with Sonny’s camp gear. Yellow or 
blue terry cloth mitt and 314-0z. ball of 
castile soap, $1. Tom Fields, Ltd., 
Dept. L5, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OUTDOOR COOKING is lots of fun 
and little work with this charcoal bra- 
zier. All metal with iron legs which fold 
in a carrying box, brazier is 17” wide, 
141,” high. Bright red and black, $5.95, 
plus 35c postage. Foster House, Dept. 
P, 15 Cole Court, Princeville, Ill. 





SPEED CHOPPING, slicing, shred- 
ding with this Little Cut-Up. Its hollow- 
ground stainless steel knife swivels to 
move across 10’x12” hardwood block. 
Serves as a bread board; hangs on the 
wall. $3.95. Myers Co., Dept. AQ, 
29 Wallace Ave., Wallingford, Conn. 





— 


THIRST QUENCHERS stay hot or 
cold for hours in this wide mouth vac- 
uum pitcher. Ideal for outdoor enter- 
taining, office desk, or bedside table. 
Takes full-size ice cubes. Ivory and 
mahogany plastic, 1 qt., $6.95. Black & 
Co., Inc., Rockville Centre 4, N.Y. 
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Fight—a little 


(Continued from page 30) 


may 


a result. 


have a lot of tension to vent— 
just so you get rid of all the steam, 
with nothing left over. Your partner can 
help raise the heat by fighting back 
judiciously. But try not to take the hot 
phrases too personally: Remember, your 
partner’s really yelling at the dumb, 
perverse, irritating world—not at you. 

4. Change over at 
you've been the aggressor, remember— 
when you've finished and are feeling a 
lot better—that your victim’s been tak- 
ing it and accumulating tensions as 
Give him or her a chance to 
vent them by becoming the aggressor 
in turn; help him by taking the victim 


half-time. 


role and fighting a gentle retreat. 


get rid of the steam, then cool off and 
try to come to a decision with facts in- 
But don’t put off squab- 
let them out when they’re “ripe.” 
but end 
or all 
in a squabble. And nothing is 


stead of fury. 
bles; 

6. Make it a good fight, 
it clean. No one’s ever all “right” 
“wrong” 







































5. Don’t 


really 


From “When You Marry” 
and Reuben Hill, ($3.75) Association Press, New 
York; Copyright, 1953, by D.C. Heath & Co. 


try to settle 
important at white heat. 


Quarrel Quiz 


Here are eight statements from 


actual quarrels. Mark which ones 
you feel are constructive and which 
are destructive. Study them care- 
fully—there’s more to them than 
meets the eye. 
64.) 

z, 


(Answers on page 


“You aren’t fit to be a mother— 
leaving the baby all week with 
strangers!” 


. “Why didn’t someone tell me 


marriage would be like this, 


cooking and ironing and scrub- 
bing all day?” 


. “You'll never amount to any- 


thing and neither will we as 
long as we depend on you to 
support us, you loafer!” 


. “This is the last time I’m wait- 


ing supper for you! After this, 
you'll come on time or get your 
own!” 


. “You aren’t the man I married! 


What did I ever see in you? Oh, 
I could die... .” 

“You sit home all day reading 
or go out to some catty dames’ 
bridge club and leave the house 


like a pigpen!” 


- “Get a cook book, sister! This 


is the last lousy meal I'll eat 
here.” 

“Darling, you must put on your 
rubbers! You aren’t as young as 
you were!” 







by Evelyn M. Duvall 
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Kansas 


18641 








Kansas derives its name from 
the Kansa (Kaw) Indians, the 
word meaning “Swift River.” 
Coronado found no gold there in 
1541 but noted the richness of the 
earth. Later, the young State’s 
countrywide fame was of a political 
rather than productive significance, with 
competitive immigration, John Brown’s raids, . 
\ and new legislation making it the key State in 
the slavery struggle. In 1854, the Territory of 
Kansas was organized, and settlers flocked in, 
founding Leavenworth, Topeka, and many 
other towns. Council Grove has the famous 
Council Oak, Madonna of the Trail, and the 
old Kaw Indian Mission. The renowned Santa 
Fe and Oregon trails crossed Kansas seeking 
Jucrative western goals, with the prairie schooner 
wheels cutting into unnoticed potential wealth 
...a soil destined to be the Nation’s Bread 
Basket. 200,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
harvested annually, and her flour and grist 
‘mill production ranks high among the States. 
Besides furnishing much of the meat to go 
with our bread, other greatly diversified indus- 
tries now prosper in the Sunflower State... 
where new insurance trails will be blazed. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1824 VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Now his health depends on you 


She’s a good mother. She’s cared for (over 10 lbs.) use Sergeant’s SURE 
her puppy well, but now it’s up to you SHOT Capsules. Both preparations 
to see that he grows into a strong, are veterinarian tested and approved. 
healthy dog. He probably has worms Ask for Sergeant’s dog care prod- 
(most puppies do) and they can be ucts at your favorite drug or pet 


fatal unless treated promptly after counter. They're safe, sure, and easy 
the pup has been weaned. 


to use. 


Worming is a simple, easy job you FREE: the Sergeant’s Dog Book tells 
can do at home with Sergeant’s you all you need to know about worm- 
PUPPY CAPSULES. Used as directed, ing, dog care and train- 
they are safe and gentle for the dog; ing. Write: Sergeant’s, 
fast and sure in destroying these Dept. C-10, Richmond 
parasites. For large puppies and dogs 20, Virginia. 





Sergeants dog care products = 















seEvenassovens 
Credit for H. 8. subjects already completed. 


etin on request 








High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as time and abilities permit. Course | R- J. Kreuser writes—‘‘My wife agrees 7% 

dont school work — prepares for college 

entrance exams. Standard H. 8S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

nate subjects if 

Soqeees. S. Mise os: edueation is very important for advancement | wi. 
iness and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all ° 

foe ite, Be Be a High See eblinntion. Start your training now. FOLEY MFG. CO. 


AmericanSchool, Dost. HC98 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 | 


“| buy our groceries with 
spare time earnings” 















the Foley Saw Filer is a good invest- 
ment—it earns enough extra cash to 
buy our groceries.’’ Free book 
shows how to start spare time. 


829-3 Foley Bids., 


Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

















FEATURING Famous fashion 
designed, All New Wool rugs, 
"Best By Every Test". Florals, 
tone on tone leafs, embossed, 
sculptured, carved effects, twists, 
18th Century florals. Made in any 
width or length. Guaranteed — 
All New Wool. 

FREE CATALOG WITH SAMPLE. 





OO eT [ad 44 
| SAVE UP TO 2—Buy Direct! 





Homemaker, test the Att Woot quality of your Free rug sam- 
ple, before you buy. ““Witton’s” Free catalog shows true rug 
colors. It’s easy to own fine, luxury rugs at great savings by 
trading in your discarded Rugs and Clothing. Ship at our ex- 
pense. We use only the best All New Wools. WRITE TODAY! 


2 
Your Name 


Address 





Town tate 


WILTON RUG WORKS 574 Wainut st. Phila. 6, Po. 








INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





more destructive than drawn-out bicker- 
ing or self-righteous nagging. Equally 
immature retaliation is goading “toler- 
ance” and martyred “understanding” 
that blocks a fair finish. Remember: 
The other person gave in, too. 

7. Be whole-hearted in your recon- 
ciliation. There’s no better building 
block in marriage. You'll both be feel- 
ing guilty, but don’t try to foist your 
guilt on to your mate, to “punish” him 
for the quarrel. It doesn’t matter who 
started it or who ended it. It does mat- 
ter enormously that each helps the other 
generously to forgive himself. 

Points 1 and 7 are essential; the 
rest just help. For we are whole human 








Quiz answers. Some may surprise 
you. Turn back to page 63 and study 
the questions again carefully. 

Destructive: 1, 3, 5 and 8. They all 
attack persons, weaken self esteem. 

Constructive: 2, 4, 6 and 7. They 
deal with situations. 





beings only as we retain self-respect. 
Without that, the quarrel was harmful 
to loving, companionable living. 

Of course, quarrels are best 
avoided, even constructive ones. Not by 
ducking issues—like the couple who 
refused to argue about the location of 
a new chair, then fought themselves 
into the divorce court a little later over 
the position of the radio in relation to 
that chair! Nor by refusing to quarrel 
like Michael N. He came home sour 
from the office, sulked all evening—to 
make his wife peevish next morning 
with the kids—who took it out later on 
their teacher—who vented her wrath 
that evening on her widowed mother. 

The only real way to avoid quarrels 
—and to keep them constructive if they 
develop—is through a positive marriage 
partnership. A clergyman once defined 
a good marriage as a relationship in 
which both parties strive constantly to 
grow to meet the other’s ideal. I rather 
like to think of it myself as a relation- 
ship in which the reconciliation almost 
makes the row worth while! End 


Editor’s Note: If you ever run into 
real trouble, write to the Family 
Service Association of America 
(122 East 22nd St., New York) or 
the National Council on Family 
Relations (1126 East 59th St., Chi- 
cago) for the address of their near- 
est branch. Private consultants will 
be recommended by the American 
Association of Marriage Counsel- 
lors (270 Park Ave., New York), 
the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (1333 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) or the American Psy- 
chiatric Association (1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington). 


| 
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Town celebrating 


(Continued from page 23) 


and scrubbing the city streets in the 
best hausfrau tradition. 

In addition to choosing a theme and 
an original idea, you'll have to organize, 
raise money and, above all, publicize. 
You'll need the help of a number of 


hard-working, imaginative citizens. 


You'll need other things to at- 
tract and amuse visitors. The average 
successful festival has one or more of 
these: product exhibits, contests, fire- 
works, a dance, a midway, a pageant, a 
dog or stock show, movies, a play or an 
operetta. 

For example, a popular annual at- 
traction at the Sewickley, Pa., Harvest 
Festival is an art exhibit—spare-time oil 
paintings, sculptures, woodcarvings and 
handiwork created by local citizens. The 
Stayton, Ore., Bean Festival is climaxed 
by an out-of-the-ordinary Bean Hole 
Feed, in which the beans are buried, cov- 
ered with hot stones, and allowed to 
bake for several days. The world’s larg- 
est strawberry shortcake—more_ than 
two and a half tons in one gigantic 
piece—is the mouthwatering piéce de 
résistance in the Lebanon, Ore., Straw- 
berry Festival. 

One attraction indispensable to any 
festival is the old-fashioned American 
parade. Hearts beat faster when a band 
comes blaring down the street, trailed 
by dazzling floats and costumed march- 
ers. In the gs of honor is the glorious 
Festival Queen—generally a local beau- 
ty whom townspeople have selected to 
reign over the event. 


There is one thing sure: // a 
visitor has had a good time, he'll be 
back—and he may bring others. 

Fairmont, N. C. (pop. 2.200), 
cently demonstrated what a small town 
can do. In April, 1950. the Civitan Club 
talked Fairmonters into staging a Farm- 
ers’ Festival. Even though it was loosely 
organized, 15,000 people showed up! 
The surprised Civitans decided to make 
it an annual event. All Fairmont pitched 
in. The fun stretched through two days 
in 1951, and drew an even larger crowd. 

Last April 30,000 people poured 
into Fairmont for a really well-planned, 
smooth-running Farmers’ Festival. A pa- 
rade glittered for two miles with 150 
marching units and 27 bands. Dances, 
barbecue dinners, exhibits and shows 
rounded out the program. 

Said one pleased visitor as he head- 
ed out of town through the post-festival 
litter: “It’s the best way I know to see 
all your friends and neighbors and have 
a good time in the bargain. Let me tell 
you, this town of Fairmont is all right.” 

If you can make people feel that 
way about your town—both those who 
live there and those who come from out- 
side—your festival will be worth every 
bit of time, money or effort it costs. 


End 
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New Vitalis with V-7 


keeps your hair neater all day— 
prevents summer dryness 





HAIR. TONIC 


Does wonders for your hair 


Write for complete 
information. Dept. 6908 
SCHULT Corp., EvkHaarr, IND. 


| 


NOW—STACK 'EM, SCOOP 'EM, FOLD ENDS 


PRESTO! .. . YOU'RE THROUGH 
$9 ee | COMPLETE WITH 100 ASSORTED TUBULAR COM! WRAPPERS 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS } 2S hondeed, $2.00 the ai 


THE COIN SCOOP COMPANY 
21 GUILFORD AVENUE BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS FAST | 


The way 


ated Eh ielaletMmehi 


physicians 


and dentists 


recommend 


Here's Why... . Anacin® is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- | | 
toke tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


SHE NOTICES 


YOUR HAlk 


MORE IN SUMMER 


V-7 is the new greaseless 
grooming discovery now 
in Vitalis. Developed es- 
pecially to overcome the 
disadvantages of various 
messy oils. 

Vitalis with V-7 guards 
hair and scalp from dry- 
ness caused by sun, wind, 
water. Keeps hair neater, 
handsomer. No gummy 
film, no “oil-slick” look! 
Try new Vitalis with V-7! 

Product of Bristol-Myers 





CORNS GO FAST! 


Enjoy quick relief and speedily re= 
move aching corns with soothing, 
me protective, world- 


famous Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! 







4 0 
hb 


ino-pads 


SAVE MONEY !——— 





ORDER FREE SEWING BOOK 


“1953 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton 
Bags,” 24 pages, tells how to make fashionable 
clothing and household items from thrifty cot- 
ton sacks. You SAVE container costs when 
you buy products in Cotton Bags. Send post- 


card today. 
National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 
LUB all SECRETARI 


$5022 GIETS 552 


o%, 
$45 een, and re-equip your hume with 
a eit Vet out paying a cent! Choose any merchan- 

















dise from huge FREE Catalog: nationally- 
advertised sheets, towels, mixers, toast- 
ers, furniture, rugs, lamps, slip covers— 
yours witheut ene cent of cost with the 
easy Popular Club Plan. Just form a lit- 
tle Popular Club; it's easy because each 
friend gets a Premium! As club Secre- 
tary you receive ped hel and MORE! 
in gifts for your home 


EVERYTHING FREE! were 


FREE full-color HUGE book-catsliog 
with the famous brands advertised in 
this magazine! Frill details on oon wo 
redecorate and 


fe-equip your 
without peying a penny—ali asso. 
LUTELY FREE! Act now! Write 


POPULAR MDSE. CLUB i 


Dept. B-716 Lynbrook, N. Y. | 
Please send me your free 


| gift catalog. ! 

| Name. “g “fe casa | 

He Addreee .... 2. esse eeeeecesereeeersteneenes | 
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ONLY SILVERTIPS GIVE 
CONTROLLED EXPANSION LIKE THIS 


ASILVERTIP bullet is more than 
just “another bullet that hits and 
mushrooms”. . . a SILVERTIP 
bullet is scientifically designed for 
controlled expansion. The unique 
SILVERTIP jacket retards ex- 
pansion just long enough for the 
bullet to penetrate...then 
WHAM! .. . controlled expansion 
releases full force right in the body 
cavity. The tough outer jacket 
controls the size and shape 
of the mushroom...and keeps 
the entire bullet intact. There 
are other “‘mushroom”’ bullets; 
but SILVERTIP bullets put the 
wallop where and when you need 
it... at ALL hunting ranges! 


get 





SILVERTIP 


Big Game Hunting’s Hardest Hitting Bullet 
All Western priming is rust-proof, non- 
ANQTNER fouling, and non-corrosive. With this 
sure-fire priming, barrel-cleaning is 
kept at a minimum. 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


PRODUCT 
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Our Chance in East Europe 


(Continued from page 21) 


advantage. And the Kremlin is still fol- 
lowing Lenin’s dictum that the “road to 
London and Paris lies through Pekin 
and Calcutta.” If, as a top State Depart- 
ment expert argued confidentially the 
other day. we can sting Russia in the 
West—where we have the fighting ad- 
vantage—we can seize the Cold War 
initiative the Reds have held for seven 
years, and also force a Communist slow- 
down in Asia. 

But the captive nations cannot break 
away from Russia unaided. Former -As- 
sistant Secretary of State Edward R. 
Barrett points out that no revolution can 
have any major value until and unless 
the people—who in the satellite areas 
are between 70 and 90 per cent anti- 
Communist—get tangible proof of West- 
ern support. And so far, such evidence 
has been lacking. Reporting from Ger- 
many, M. S. Handler of the New York 
Times wrote that the East Berlin upris- 
ings not only caught the Western allies 
totally unprepared, but that they were 
“paralyzed into inactivity” by fear of 
Soviet reaction to any Western move. 

We need a clear policy. Broad state- 
ments of good will are not enough. Even 
an organized underground movement— 
and semi-organized ones do exist today, 
even in Russia—is powerless to fight a 
war on its own. “At best,” says Gen. 
Tadeusz Bor-Komrowski, commander of 
the Polish underground army in World 
War II, who led the ill-fated Warsaw up- 
rising, “they can but weaken the enemy, 
to help the advance of regular military 
forces of their allies.” 


What can we do to stalemate Rus- 
sia’s constant threat of world war, to call 
that bluff without plunging the world 
into war. to check Red Army suppres- 
sion of the satellites? That is crucial. 

For these people are our allies. And 
worthy ones. It takes guts for defenseless 
men to brave Red Army tanks, like the 
5,000 Skoda workers at Pilsen last 
month. It can take even more guts for 
disciplined soldiers to refuse to fire on 
rioting compatriots, as did Polish troops 
facing a crowd of 40,000 at Stettin in 
1951, or Bulgarians against rioting dock- 
ers at Varna. The tale goes on—of bat- 
tles won with no lasting gain: 

e @ In Lodz, 6,000 students fought 
a pitched battle with police—backed by 
the Polish city’s entire force of textile 
workers, who went on strike. 

e e Albanian chromium miners at 
Bulchie attacked and killed supervisory 
Soviet technicians. 

e @ Three hundred Bulgarian farm- 
ers, involuntary members of a state co- 
operative, stoned the visiting Interior 
Minister off their land. 

e ¢ Go-slow campaigns by Hungar- 
ian miners at Tatabanya brought death 
to 80 men, shot by police. 

e @ In the Turkmen Soviet Repub- 
lic, close to Iran, bands of guerrillas 


won a pitched battle against police. 

ee Even schoolboys in Albania 
formed an underground movement, pub- 
lished a clandestine newspaper. “Trak- 
te,” killed policemen, spread Voice of 
America reports. even sent an emmisary 
to Greece to buy arms. 

e @ Polish partisans in November 
1952 stopped a Red prison train between 
Sroda and Starograd and liberated its 
thousands of political prisoners. 

The list is long. But there is no doubt 
that the Red orbit’s first problem is do- 
mestic unrest. Unrest alone, however, 
cannot unseat the Red despots. whose 
grip now encompasses the greater part 
of the Eurasian land mass. 


A positive Allied policy will be 
a composite of these points—some of 
which are now in effect, although they 
cannot be detailed: 

1. A global policy which recognizes 
that we are actually at war today and 
which acts realistically on that concept, 
backed by the peoples of the West. 

2. Energetic infiltration of Com- 
munist lands, paralleling their infiltra- 
tion of the west, to build an active un- 
derground stopping short of open insur- 
rection. 

3. Continued economic pressure on 
the Red orbit plus other tough programs 
of attrition—such as a campaign to en- 
courage the flight of scientists, techni- 
cians, anyone with special knowledge. 

4. Reorganization of propaganda 
and economic policies to promote a vital 
democracy, even in backward lands, to 
counter the spurious but potent appeal 
of Communism. This means selling the 
masses on their own sort of democracy 
(not ours necessarily), instead of just 
backing anti-Communist ruling minori- 
ties. 

Such a policy can be the turning 
point of our times. This alone will spare 
us shame in face of the tragic, desperate 
heroism of the slave peoples of East 


Europe. End 


Outside help 


The Soviet Union is critically 
dependent upon her restive Euro- 
pean satellites—for up to half the 
materials basic to war or peaceful 
progress. The most recent analysis 
—for the year 1952—showed these 
figures (in millions of metric tons) : 


Soviet Satellite 
Material output production 
Coal 300 349 (54%) 
Power* 117 55.4 (32%) 
Steel 35 ll (24%) 
Oil, crude 47 ll (19%) 
Pig Iron 25 5.5 (18%) 


*In billions of kilowatt-hours. 
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Do you know how to size up a house? 








(Continued from page 25) 


If you don’t already know the peo- 
ple next door and across the street. call 
on them before you buy. Don’t be em- 
barrassed. Tell them frankly you want 
the lowdown on the house and the com- 
munity. And while they’re talking, you 
can size them up. You may learn about 
the other neighbors. too. 

One last word about neighborhood: 
Before you buy a house anywhere, con- 
sult your teen-age daughter—and her 
intuition. Dr. Richard Dewey. a Uni- 
versity of Illinois sociologist studying 
“why people move.” told us this: “Teen- 
age daughters feel deeply about where 
they live.”"—and they often have un- 
canny ability to size up a_ neighbor- 
hood. 

If you’re new to a community. 
many real estate agents suggest that 
you rent for a vear before you buy. The 
inconvenience is worth it! You get a 
chance to size up the housing situation. 

Don’t check with just one real 
estate agent; in a small community, es- 
pecially, you can usually talk with sev- 
eral, and perhaps all. Maybe, in the 
course of “taking your time.” a bargain 
will slip through your fingers. But 
meanwhile, you see all types of houses 
and feel out the market. 

“And also.” real estate men warn. 
“consider how the average family would 
like the house. You may want to resell 
it some day.” 





What type of house resells 
best? University of Illinois researchers 
summarized it this way, after analyzing 
many surveys: 

e e The trend is towards “ranch” 
and “modern” types with Cape Cod still 
having a steady following. 

e e Two-story houses are skidding 
in popularity. People want one story. 

e e The “most wanted” house has 
a living room. separate dining room, 
kitchen with eating space, three bed- 
rooms, one bath, a basement and porch. 
(An extra bath, or at least a downstairs 
toilet always helps, too.) 

This does not mean, of course, that 
you can never resell a house that doesn’t 
conform. “There’s a buyer somewhere 
for every house,” real estate agents in- 
sist, pointing to the one with a shower 
and no tub which—to everyone’s sur- 
prise—found a ready buyer: a 400- 
pound woman who couldn’t get into a 
tub. 

But as a general rule, don’t pick a 
house that’s much off pattern or out of 
harmony with the neighborhood. You 
might regret it on resale. 


Don’t pose as an expert on 
building details unless you’ve had con- 
struction experience, was another rule 
we heard again and again. You should 
make simple checks, like those we rec- 
ommended. But avoid those technical 
check-off lists of 100 or 200 questions 
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you've seen in magazines and pamph- 
lets. 

The average house. says the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, con- 
tains between 20.000 and 40.000 pieces 
of material. involves 15 separate con- 
tracts and 20 kinds of skills. How can 
the average person, untrained perhaps 
in any of these skills, hope to detect 
good or bad workmanship and materials 
in such a complex? He wouldn’t know 
where to start looking. He should lean 
on somebody for help. 

You get some help, usually auto- 
matically, from the bank or savings-and- 
loan association putting up your mort- 
gage: They send out appraisers. But go 
a step beyond this protection. Hire an 
independent expert to look over the 
house and lot, especially if your mort- 
gage does not call for FHA or Veterans 
Administration inspection. 

For $10 or less, a master carpenter 
or contractor will usually check a 
house’s construction. And there are few 
architects who, for $25 (plus transpor- 
tation if there isn’t one in town), won't 
come out and look at the house you're 
thinking of buying—giving you the low- 
down not only on construction but also 
appropriateness of house to site, archi- 
tectural fitness of the house, room lay- 
out, and improvement potential. 

“It sounds like a simple proce- 
dure.” a Kensington, Md., architect told 
me. “But you’d be surprised how few 
people bother. My friends always ask 
me to come out and see their new 
homes—after they buy. Then it’s too 
late. and I can only say lamely that ‘It 
looks nice.’ ” 


In buying an old house and fix- 
ing it up, the local lumberyard man— 
especially in smaller communities—is a 
good man to advise you. Usually he will 
gladly come out and estimate what re- 
pairs will cost. 

“If you’re considering an elaborate 
remodeling job—say one running over 
$5.000—you should bring in an archi- 
tect.” I was told by Max Deem of Tus- 
cola, Ill. (pop. 2,960). 

Deem should know. Though he’s an 
experienced contractor himself, he 
didn’t hesitate to seek an architect’s as- 
sistance in renovating his $8,000 old- 
farmhouse home. It paid dividends: To- 
day his house, made charming and 
modern at a cost of $16,000, is worth 
$35,000 to $40,000. 

“Among other things,” Deem said, 
“an architect can tell you from the 
start whether the house has real re- 
modeling possibilities —— whether _ it’s 
worth dumping a lot of money into. It’s 
best to know before you buy.” 

That, of course, is sound for any- 
one investing in a house. If you find 
faults before you sign, you'll find living 
—and your disposition—a lot better 
while you're paying the mortgage. End 
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HUNT THE 
BIGGEST BEAR 
ON EARTH 


In Alaska, the brown bear 
grows to gigantic size, and a 
hunter can pit his skill 
against the biggest bear on 
earth. But you don’t have to 
go to Alaska...various 
species of bear live in the 
United States and are prized 
trophies. Get the thrill of 
a lifetime ... go bear hunt- 
ing! To stop any bear, any- 
where, choose the one rifle by 
which all others are judged, ° 
the Winchester Model 70. 
For other big game, too, this 
is the finest rifle. See the 
Model 70, available in eight 
different calibers, at your 
dealer’s today . . . start plan- 
ning your trip now... 


with a 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 70 


Winchester, chrome- 
molybdenum proof-steel 
barrel. Low bolt handle for 
lowest scope mounting. 
Genuine American Walnut 
Stock. All parts machined 
from solid proof-steel. 
Double locking lugs on the 
bolt. Choice of eight cali- 
bers, styles and sights. 


$120.95 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. © PRODUCT 
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—a better way to give your dog chewing 
exercise he needs plus food he thrives 


on — MILK-BONE Dog 
CONTAINS 
Chlorophyilin 


concentrated nourish- 
ment in each biscuit 
makes this a fine food 
for your dog. 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK- BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 


MILK- BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1, B2, D and E; 
Meat Meal; Milk; Fish Liver 
Oil; Wheat Germ; Whole 
Wheat Flour; Minerals. Plus 
Chlorophyllin. 


Biscuit! Wholesome, 












' 
National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-8 FREE 4 
Milk-Bone Bakery 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE . 
Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BIscuITS. Also Book- 4 
let: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.” (Paste 1 
coupon on postcard if you wish.) 1 
cade ocekaptacecncadintatisbietcnscchlet scticecvictasonsasessseseoununs ; 
Address...............- ry 
aa csintinteiniaialinteatt phcanensesceinsthganoataade i 
This offer good in United States only . 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ; 


WELDWOOD 


STRONGER than the 


— Black and White) Developed ¢ 
KING SIZE Deckle-Edge Prints 


in plastic-bound “Super-Pak’ Album 
12-Exp.Roll...60c 18-Exp. Roll... 80c 
FREE FILM-COIN MAILER SENT WITH EACH ORDER 
Same Day Service 
PILOT PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX H-6024 NORFC 















The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adules & Children 
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A word you'll soon be seeing—Litter-bug—and don’t you dare be one. 
Girl Scouts Joanne Randall and Jean Weller are putting up the sign at a 
roadside rest near Concordville, Pa. You can order signs, seals, and. posters. 


New clean-up ideas 


Here are a few ideas that will start you off 


towards having a place that you can be proud of 


OST folks would rather drop a 
M newspaper in a trash basket than 

on a vacant lot. If you don’t be- 
lieve that, just ask someone from a town 
that’s put in wire baskets at busy 
corners. 

Most people don’t like to throw 
trash any more than they like seeing it. 
So install a few trash baskets. 

Your town has no ordinance against 
letting weeds grow? Might be a good 
idea to put one through. Vacant lots 
draw trash, and are standing invitations 
to dumping rubbish. 

In your own backyard, try an in- 
cinerator. Or better yet, build an out- 
door fireplace. We'll lay odds that your 
garden club could start a trend, real 
easy, if every member invited over a 
few neighbors who don’t have backyard 
living areas. Those barbecues have a 
way of starting a man to sprucing up his 
whole outdoors. 

In Pennsylvania, Girl Scouts this 
summer are putting up “Don’t Be A Lit- 
ter-bug!” signs at all roadside rests— 
only one sign to a place, because people 
don’t like to be shouted at, says Mrs. 
Cyril Fox, president of the Roadside 
Council. 

You can order signs from the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 


whose address is National Council 
Books, Box 4298, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
The seal was designed by artist Ben 
Bruner. 

At big doings in Pennsylvania this 
summer you'll see Girl Scouts circulat- 
ing through the crowds, with “Don’t Be 
A Litter-bug!” signs on their backs. 

By the way, your community ought 
to have a roadside rest. It’s a way of say- 
ing welcome to tourists, and of giving 
them a chance to picnic, relax, and “po- 
lice up” rubbish afterwards. 

And here’s an idea when you're a 
tourist yourself: hang a paper shopping 
bag on the window crank in your car, 
and use it to chuck papers, wrappers, 
and soft drink bottles. When you stop 
for gas, you can leave the rubbish in the 
trash can at the filling station. 

You may still have time this year to 
clean up a stream for wading. Some Boy 
Scout troops are scouring a short stretch 
each week, carefully removing all pieces 
of glass, then erecting signs, “Safe 
Wading.” 

The important thing is to give your 
town’s citizens a better chance to keep 
neat, then enlist the aid of your youth 
groups to help keep it that way. 

After all, no one wants to be a litter- 


bug. End 
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Gangplank to a new kind of vacation 


(Continued from page 32) 


mere, Boston and Montreal, taking 5 to 
16 days at fares of $90 to $150 mini- 
mum. And north, from Philadelphia, 
the six-passenger Scandinavian vessel 
Spigerborg of the Isbrandtsen Lines 
makes 10- and 12-day summer cruises to 
Sheet Harbour and Hantsport in Nova 
Scotia for $250, round trip. The ship is 
a floating hotel for three or four days 
of wandering, touring, fishing and hunt- 
ing (no closed season on seal) in the 
northern wilderness. 

Other cruises to the north start 
from Boston (Eastern Steamship Lines, 
for instance, offer two nights at sea and 
two days and a night in Nova Scotia as 
a $62.50 week-end special), but some 
of the best bargains are on ships that 
sail from Canada. A good example is 
the Anticosti Shipping Co.’s 11-day, 
$195 round trip from Montreal down 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec and out 
into the Gulf to Prince Edward and 
Cape Breton Islands, the Gaspé Penin- 
sula and the Saguenay Inlet. 

In addition, the Clarke Steamships 
Co. of Montreal has a variety of mail 
and supply runs calling at isolated 
lumber ports, papermill towns, fishing 
villages and Indian settlements along 
the rugged eastern tip of Canada. Typi- 
cal is the 12-day circuit of the North 
Coaster to little places like Magpie, 
Shelter Bay and Riviére-au-Tonnerre— 
starting at $140 exclusive of meals. 

A novel contrast to these trips are 
windjammer cruises. Capt. Frank Swift 
runs several schooners along the Maine 
coast out of Camden and Capt. Freder- 
ick Guild out of Castine. Others operate 
in Long Island Sound and Chesapeake 
Bay. Guests rough it, help sail the ship, 
fish and swim. You bring your own 
linen, but there are full toilet facilities 
and you'll get good plain meals. Rates 
are around $76 for a 51-day cruise. 


Fresh Water 


Comparable to the breezy Down 
East windjammer cruises, but with a 
leisurely Southern flavor, are Capt. Jim 
Nisbet’s wintertime shantyboat cruises 
out of Fort Myers through the Florida 
Everglades, a 5-day cruise including 
a ride on a swamp buggy for $86. The 
cruise of the Lazy Bones through vivid 
jungle is just one exciting fresh-water 
trip, however. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
135-mile run down the Snake River 
from Homestead, Ore., to Lewiston, 
Idaho, through the roaring white rapids 
of mile-and-a-half-deep Hell’s Canyon. 
Write to Blaine Stubblefield at Weiser, 
Idaho, about this unusual adventure: 
The safe but breath-stopping three-day 
run costs $250 per person in parties of 
at least five. (The cost is high because 
the 31-foot riverboat can only go down- 
stream; it has to be trucked back.) 

You can go up the Snake by mail 
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packet from Lewiston to Johnson’s Bar, 
within 20 miles of the canyon, however, 
for less than $10. Another mail run 
that offers real value is the 64-mile trip 
up the riffles of the Rogue River and 
through Copper Canyon at $4 for the 
one-day round trip. Write to Box 31, 
Gold Beach, Ore. 

Longer adventure cruises include 
Don L. Smith’s five-day and ten-day 
Salmon River tours from Salmon, Idaho, 
at about $25 a day, A. K. Reynolds’ 
trips on the Green River in Wyoming 
and the Colorado River runs of J. Frank 
Wright out of Blanding, Utah, or of Art 
Greene via hydroplane from Cliff 
Dwellers Lodge near Cameron, Ariz. 

But for real adventure, you can 
write your own ticket: Hire your own 
canoe and guide, map your own route— 
among the teeming streams and lakes 
of Minnesota (write Wilderness Outfit- 
ters at Ely), in the Canadian North 
(write the Hudson Bay Co., 79 Main 
St., Winnipeg) or in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Maine, New Jersey and New York 
among other places. 


And yet—all these are still only 
a part of the water-vacation potential 
of North America. There are, for in- 
stance, the fun-filled cruises of the 
Georgian Bay Lines of Detroit on Lakes 
Erie, Huron, Superior and Michigan. 
Their summer trips start from Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland and last 
between 3 and 14 days. Typical is the 
seven-day Voyageur Cruise of the S.S. 
North American: 2,200 miles via Mac- 
kinac Island, 30,000-island Georgian 
Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers, with a side trip to 
Niagara Falls, for $129.50. 

There are other, shorter runs—the 
four-day, $60 supply trip of the S.S. 
Keenora around Lake Winnipeg in 
northern Canada, where you'll rub 
shoulders with wilderness teachers and 
Mounties, loggers and trappers; the 
100-mile, one-day cruise on Lake Mus- 
koka out of Gravenhurst, Ont., for 
$3.85, and the Thousand Islands cruises 
from Clayton, N.Y. 

And then, already well known, are 
river trips: Overnight runs between 
Washington, D.C., and Norfolk, Va., 
and six-day Greene Line trips out of 
Cincinnati by the sternwheeler Delta 
Queen. She runs once a week all sum- 
mer down the Ohio and Tennessee Riv- 
ers into Kentucky Lake at fares start- 
ing from $95. In spring and fall, spe- 
cial cruises run right down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans through the heart 
of the Deep South; 18 days starting at 
$275. 

These are cruises that you can take, 
most of them this summer. You can find 
one to fit your time and cash. So why 
not try a different vacation? It could be 
the best you’ve ever had. End 
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“The Loveliest Broad- 
loom Rugs I've Ever 
Seen for So Little Money” 


You'll say “AMAZING’’ 


.-. when you see these beautiful, deep-textured 
Olson Reversible Broadloom Rugs that can be 
yours at such a Big Saving by sending your 
discarded rugs and clothing to the Olson Fac- 
tory at our expense. And it’s all so Easy! 


FREE—OLSON Rug Book 


Mail Coupon below or a Postcard for new 40 
page Catalog showing rugs in 52 latest colors, pat- 
terns in actual colors in model rooms, Tells How the 
valuable materials in discarded rugs, clothing sent in 
by customers are reclaimed by the famous Olson Proc- 
ess, merged with choice New Wools, bleached, respun, 
redyed and rewoven in One Week into the finest rugs 
in all our 79 years. NEW LOW PRICES. Any Size. 
You risk nothing by a trial. 3 million customers. 


' . 
1 OLSON RUG CO. F-50, Chicago 41, Ill. ° 
; Mail Color Book of Rugs, Model Rooms Free to: 







NOW! CUT ENOUGH FRESH CORN 
IN ONE HOUR TO DO YOU ALL YEAR 





CORN ® For Daily Use 


CUTTER @ Frozen Lockers 
and Creamer or Home Canning 


Cuts fresh corn off the cob faster, easier, 5 strokes 
finishes an ear in less than 10 seconds, leaves tough 
husks on the cob. No mess, no spatter, safe—cuts, 
shreds, scra; in one easy stroke. Saves garden-fresh 
flavor. U 





by thousands coast to coast. 

Buy locally or order direct, postpaid. $1.50 
Lee Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. 4, Box 6682, Dalias, Tex. 
_ —— « Lee's Bay Pea $1.50"; Shells black- 
ey peas quicker, easier. postpaid. Order 
extras NOW for gifts. Both for $3.00. Dealers write. 








Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





See your Hartford Agent or 


your insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 

po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 

FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alka- 
line (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “‘plate odor’’ 


(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
store. _ 
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KITTENS 
DUST ON ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 
“At Your Drug Store” 






100% Guaranteed Against Breakage! 
Exciting new fun for young and old! Gay, 
multi-colored giant rubber ball features 
one piece seamless construction > sa 
strong enough to stand on! Patented blow- 
up feature can't leak! Inflates easily by 
mouth or pump. Replaced without charge 
if you ever break it under ANY condition! 


We pay postage —Send check, cash. 


3 or Money Order. Your order rushed. 
P YOUNG PROULCTS Ds! RERRER 05 tmnrsDevor 6 wen 
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What they ask a druggist! 






(Continued from page 29) 


buy from him. And faced with a choice, 
the druggist would say, “I think I'd 
stick with the old-line drug houses such 
as Parke Davis, Squibb, Lilly, Upjohn, 
Abbott or Wyeth.” That’s one reason 
soap companies decided to get out of 
the vitamin field. 

In bigger cities, chain stores seem 
to be moving in on the drugstores. But 
self-service in drugstores has not made 
a hit in rural areas yet, and I don’t 
think it will on a large scale. I think 
we'll always keep our old-time close 
relationship with our customers. You 
can’t knock us out when we have good 
variety and a good location, because we 
also have something else that the super- 
duper grocery-drugstore can never have 
—this friendly relationship I’m talking 
about. 


You see, people who’ve got some- 
thing a little bit wrong like to talk it 
over with a druggist. He’s reading drug 
catalogues and hears about the latest 
remedies. Talking with him. they get a 
little something in the way of a psy- 
chological “boost.” free. 

Some things you might naturally 
consult your druggist about: common 
remedies for colds, dandruff, acne, ivy 
or oak poison, bruises and abrasions. 
But there are other things you shouldn’t 
ask him about—high temperature, in- 
ternal pains, persistent muscular and 
joint pains, liver, kidney and other in- 
ternal troubles. Any druggist who has 
your interest at heart is bound to tell 
you to take such troubles to your 
doctor. 

If you like people, a drugstore is a 
place where you can meet a lot of them, 
have fun and maybe do them some good. 
If you might like to try your hand at 
this business, here are a few facts you'll 
want to have in mind: 

We have something like 55,800 
drugstores in operation in the U.S. To 
go into the business. you need from 
$10,000 to $15,000 capital. To keep 
going, you should have the trade of 
about 800 families, and your annual 
sales volume should run around $90,000. 

That’s what the book says about 
overall national figures. But average 
figures always get jolted out of plumb 
when actual cases come up. So I'll tell 
you about the experience Joe Simons 
and I had when we decided to try a 
drugstore. 


Joe was doing fine in a candy 
store, and I worked for him. We had 
both saved money. This drugstore was 
owned by a man who had three of them 
in as many towns. During the war he 
had trouble getting help. He sold his St. 
Mary’s store to a doctor. The doctor 
hired a druggist, but couldn’t give the 
store his personal attention. It ran 
down, then closed altogether and stood 
idle for two months. 





I kept nagging Joe. “Why don’t we 
buy it?” I asked. 

“Because.” Joe said, “you and I 
know a lot about candy but nothing 
about drugs.” 

I argued that every drugstore has 
to have a registered pharmacist, who 
isn’t always the boss. The rest of it we 
could learn. I won out. Joe turned the 
candy store over to his brother’s care, 
and we bought out this place. 

In our deal, we agreed to pay the 
doctor whatever the inventory was 
worth. The doctor had inventory taken 
by a company that specialized in it. 
They reported the stock worth $17,000. 
But when we began selling we found 
that a lot of the stock was old and 
spoiled. Instead of $17.000, the stock 
was worth about $12,000. 

The doctor had not meant to be un- 
fair. He made an adjustment. And the 
pharmaceutical companies gave us ex- 
change credit to replace spoiled items. 

In getting started, the Rexall drug 
and novelty lines were a lifesaver. From 
them we put in rubber goods, 
heating pads, hair pins, sun glasses, 
nail clippers, files, gifts, gift wrapping 
paper, school supplies. You can imag- 
ine what an independent druggist just 
starting in would be up against if he 
had to order drugs and all these other 
items from different companies on his 
own. 


toys, 


Ten years ago, a drugstore was 
considered well stocked with 5,000 
items; today we have to carry around 
10,000. 

For a while it was a lot harder 
working for Joe and myself than it had 
ever been in the candy business. We 
worked nights, modernized our show 
cases and fixtures. That first year we 
sold $40,000 worth of merchandise. In 
three years we got up to $70,000. They 
say maybe $80,000 to $90,000 should be 
our top, but we don’t believe it. Before 
long we'll be selling $140,000 worth of 
merchandise a year. 

Why? Because our competition is 
so tough. Three nearby drugstores have 
changed hands within three years. And 
under new management they’re on their 
toes. That’s going to keep us there, 
too. 

But I think the most important 
thing about making a success of a drug- 
store is realizing that it’s a friendly 
kind of a venture. When people come 
into a drugstore they like to talk things 
over. 

Maybe we’re able to tell them 
about something new, or make a little 
suggestion about a gift. No matter what 
it is, the trick is in making people feel 
better when they go out than they did 
when they came in. 

I think we’ve managed to do that, 
so far. And we’re going to try to keep 
it that way. End 
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Slave auction 


Long on energy but short on cash? 
You still can help your favorite charity 


By Curr Harper 


RANKLY.” said my wife, eying my 
| ee biceps, “I don’t think you’d 

sell for more than seven dollars. 
Seven-fifty maybe, but certainly not 
eight.” 

I winced. What’s worse, I had to 
agree. If a bank president weighing at 
least 195 on the hoof, could sell for 
nine dollars, how could I expect my 175 
to bring more? 

We had been talking about the 
newest wrinkle in fund-raising cam- 
paigns—the “slave auction,” where citi- 
zens in a town go on the auction block 
with all proceeds turned over to the 
fund. In Fisk, Mo., the First Presby- 
terian Church had sold a banker back 
to his wife as a baby-sitter for nine 
dollars in an auction to raise money for 
the church mortgage. 

At the same auction another wife 
paid six dollars for her husband to help 
clean up the house. I shuddered. 

“It sounds un-American, somehow,” 
I commented, rolling down my sleeve. 
“What about the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment?” 

The wife looked me over like a 
horse trader looking for spavins. 

“Nonsense,” she said. “It’s all 
legal. They just sell you for a day or so. 
The idea is that you donate your labor 
and the church, or school, or com- 
munity gets the money.” 

I picked up my box of fishing 
lures. 

“I'd be glad to donate my services 
fs guide to Angler’s Lake.” 
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“Not a chance. You'll go on the 
block as a rug-beater. I know hidden 
talent when I see it,” my wife added 
tartly. 

“Hmmm,” she mused, her eyes nar- 
rowing. “If I play this right I might 
be able to get you for five. We could 
put you up for sale just after that foot- 
ball player down the street.” 

“It’s quality, not quantity, that 
counts,” I said stiffly, stalking out to 
practice fly-casting on the lawn. 


There’s no question about it, 
though, this slave-auction business is 
catching on. Even the kids are going 
for it. In Eldora, Iowa, a bunch of high 
school juniors and seniors auctioned 
themselves off as window-cleaners, car- 
washers or what-have-you to raise 
money for their class banquet. One par- 
ent was so overwhelmed by the chance 
to get his son’s services that he paid 
$23. Figured he’d never get another 
chance like that, I guess. 

The thing that worries me is that 
the idea is so practical. All you need 
do is get a couple of auctioneers to 
donate their services—and what auc- 
tioneer would turn down the chance to 
sell a mayor at bargain prices?—then 
send a call around for folks who want 
to donate some of their time for the 


. guess I'll go work out 
with the bar bells. A man can’t be too 
careful about his physical condition 
when he’s coming up for sale. End 





African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 
in amazing 


new WIK-FED 
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| Self-watering FLOWER POT 


Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply 
in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 


| LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 


Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 

POST 


aio AOE 


FULL REFUND IF NOT DELIGHTED 


Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 
Rush postpaid. $ COLOR 


4 WIK-FED Pots. 

($1 each, 2 for $1.95) 

___ 5’ WIK-FED SU Gaic ake wae oe 
($1.50 or 2 for $2.75; holds twice as much soil) 


nclosed. 
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Where is a plant worshipped as a god? - 
[) Siam (JIndia_ ([ Liberia 


The soma plant is so worshipped in India. 
When in India, or anywhere, carry travel 
money safely in First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Your signature 
is all the identification you need. Only you 
can cash them, 


What's the world’s busiest canal? 
() Panama C) Seo ] Suez 


The Soo (actually two canals) carries more 
trafic than the other two put together. 
Whether you’re on the Soo or the Suez, 
carry travel money conveniently, safely in 
First National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Accepted everywhere for over 40 
years. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





For All Business or Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JAYNE'S'e%!) 


YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


“NS and not know it / 





Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here's how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


Pin-Worms 









EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 





MONEY for 


Make at least $50 showing beauti- 
ful, new ELMIRA Christmas and 
All-Occasion Greeting Card Assort- 
ments—Name Imprinted Christmas 
Cards. Unbeatable values. Perfect 
hostess gifts. Christmas wrappings. 
Personalized Stationery. Many items 
for children. FREE SAMPLES. 
Catalog. BONUS PLAN. NO EX- 
PERIENCE NEEDED. SEND NO 
MONEY. Display ASSORTMENTS 
on approval. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., ELMIRA C-603, N. Y. 


Wake Up 
To More Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


CHURCHES and 


ORGANIZATIONS 
FREE" Fund- 
Reising Manval. 
Also on approval 
Member Exhibit 
WRITE DEPT. A-105 
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They’ll never bomb us here 






(Continued from page 26) 


how by sending its CD leader to the 
National Civil Defense Training Center 
at Olney, Md. (just outside Washing- 
ton) or the Western Training School at 
St. Mary’s, Calif. Both give one-week 
courses in civil defense administration 
and two-week courses in warden, fire 
and rescue work. Students pay for 
transportation, board and bed, but tui- 
tion is at Government expense. 

The Olney students fight fires, 
squeeze through water mains, splice 
spluttering electric wires, plug gas 
leaks, lift collapsed timbers and claw 
through rubble to reach “bomb vic- 
tims.” They work in the woeful “ruins” 
of five buildings patterned after the 
bomb-wreckage of London and Berlin. 
The firm that built them for $200,000 
never had such a job—crazy. chewed-up 
buildings which yet had to be structur- 
ally sound so that trainees could work 
in them with safety. 

Appropriately, the sad street beside 
these wrecks is called “Disaster Street” 
and the short dead-end intersecting it 
is “Survival Avenue.” The graduate 
takes home with him the blueprints for 
a training structure that can be built 
from donated junk, and can use it to 
train others as he was trained. 

If yowre ever in Washington, see 
those ruins. One look will tell you why 
we need civil defense! 

The Federal schools at Olney and 
St. Mary’s have graduated 4,000 
trainees; state and local schools an- 
other 200,000. Many more are needed 
for a “hard core” of 4 million civil de- 
fenders. 

Around that core, many other mil- 
lions of trained volunteers are wanted. 
For that reason public schools in many 
states label civil defense education a 
“must.” 

Russia already has an estimated 22 
million in its civil defense corps, ac- 
cording to our CD officials. 

There are 191 American potential 
target areas. Sixty-seven are designated 
“critical.” If they are knocked out, the 
smaller towns and cities would be the 
focal points around which the indus- 
trial, economic and social structure of 
the nation would be rebuilt. 


How well prepared, then, is 
Countryside America for its civil de- 
fense role? 

There have been good starts in vari- 
ous parts of the U.S. Progress is en- 
couraging in New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]l- 
vania, California and several other 
states. But in general, most civil defense 
preparation has been done in primary 
target areas; the least (as in vast 
stretches of the Midwest) in areas re- 
mote from obvious targets. 

They are far too few, but a number 
of counties and towns in Countryside 





America are building strong civil de- 
fense organizations. They might well 
serve as a blueprint for your own com- 
munity. For example: 

Franklin County, Ill. (pop. 48.- 
685), is roughly 80 miles from the near- 
est big cities—St. Louis, Louisville. 
Paducah, Ky., and Evansville, Ind.—but 
all six of its towns have civil defense 
directors. 

The main industry of the county is 
coal mining and its people have had bit- 
ter, first hand experience with disaster. 
Led by Leslie Martin of Benton (pop. 
7,848) , deputy city treasurer and county 
civil defense director, they are organiz- 
ing first-aid and rescue teams at a 
record rate. 

Martin uses what spare time he has 
to keep interest alive. He writes letters, 
telephones, cajoles time from radio sta- 
tions and space from newspapers and 
makes visits to enlist volunteers. 

Forty-nine Illinois cities and towns 
recently held the first state-wide civil 
defense meeting of its kind at Carbon- 
dale, where Dr. Frank A. Bridges. civil 
defense organizer for 49 counties. 
teaches at Southern Illinois University. 

A similar get-together, with speak- 
ers and films such as Survival Under 
Atomic Attack, School for Survival and 
What You Should Know About Biologi- 
cal Warfare—all obtainable from your 
state CD director—could do much to 
animate your region. 

In Washington, Conn., under the 
leadership of Civil Defense Director 
Chester B. Curtis (a house painter). 
organization has been so well developed 
that in a test exercise hordes of “refu- 
gees” were registered, fed and sheltered 
without a hitch. 

In Venice, Fla., some 1,000 per- 
sons, virtually the whole adult popula- 
tion, have volunteered for civil defense. 


We cannot organize overnight 
for the great emergencies—whether ot 
war or of peace. 

Civil defense means not only the 
organization of individuals, each accord- 
ing to his ability, the family and the 
community, but also the area, the re- 
gion, the state, the states, the nation. It 
means planning together, working to- 
gether, helping each other in the best 
American tradition. 

We are making progress, but we’re 
far from prepared. The problem of 
rousing America to peril is not new. CD 
Administrator Peterson points out that, 
in 1775, George Washington wrote in 
frustration to Richard Henry Lee: 

“It is among the most difficult tasks 
I ever undertook in my life to induce 
these people to believe that there is or 
can be danger until the bayonet is 
pushed at their breasts.” 

The bayonet kills one at a thrust— 
the atom bomb 100,000 at a blast. End 
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music early. Start at the age of 5 or 6, 
perhaps with Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite or In the Halls of the Mountain 
King from the Peer Gynt Suite. 

On this page you will find a list of 
some recommended records for each age 
group. These are only a few of the top 
records available today. If you live in a 
very small town and have no record shop 
within easy distance, you might want to 
write to the Children’s Record Guild, 27 
Thompson Street, New York, and en- 
roll your child there, just as you would 
in a book club. 

Once you have initiated a youngster 
into the magic of music, don’t discour- 
age him when he plays the same record 
again and again. 

One harried father recently com- 
plained that his bright 5-year-old had 
received a “raucous” record as a gift, 
was playing it repeatedly. 

“What can he possibly get out of it 
musically?” he asked. 

Replies Eisenberg: “Noisy records 
may be hard on adults’ ears, but they 
are satisfying to the child who wants to 
express himself. Parents must be toler- 
ant. The important thing is to realize 
that every new experience broadens a 
child.” 

Educators and child psychologists 
may not like to hear this, but many chil- 
dren yawn at records the experts recom- 
mend. 

Why? The basic material—the story 
—may be sound enough. But the fin- 
ished product is often dull, lifeless and 
totally devoid of humor. 

“Children’s material,” says one ex- 
pert, “must be dressed up. They like tin- 
sel. Particularly they want to hear ex- 


aggerated sound effects and the special 
brand of child’s humor adults find so 
incomprehensible.” 

Almost all children’s record divi- 
sion directors are well up on modern 
child psychology. In addition, they fre- 
quently take new products into schools, 
where they play them for large groups 
of children whose reactions they watch 
closely. 

This method seems to have been a 
success commercially and a hit with the 
country’s youngest music lovers. But 
many educators charge that record com- 
panies are selling the kind of records 
that parents are attracted to, and which 
contain too much tinsel and not enough 
sober, class-room type instruction. 

“Children,” they admit, “love them. 
But children also love candy.” 

Some music men and independent 
authorities reply that the experts are 
trying to stuff spinach down Junior’s 
throat without the promise of dessert. 


It’s largely up to you, however, 
whether your child will like—or reject 
—music in later life. And it’s up to you 
if he gets all candy or spinach. You 
needn’t limit him to children’s records; 
let him listen to musical offerings on 
radio or TV, or play the piano for him. 
Take him to a concert—but don’t force 
him to go back if he didn’t like it. Above 
all, remember: Don’t impose music on 
him. 

Chances are against your having a 
budding Jascha Heifetz or Toscanini in 
your home. But you do have a child 
who, like all children, has a basic inter- 
est in music. Help him develop it! 


End 


Youngsters will like these 


Ages 2 to 5: Singles—Train to the Zoo (Children’s Record Guild). 
Mother Goose Songs; Me and My Teddy Bear (Columbia). 1] Know an 
Old Lady, Nursery Rhymes (Decca). The Golden Treasury of Mother 
Goose (Big Golden Records). How Much Is That Doggie in the Window 
(Little Golden Records). Sing Aleng; The Little Fireman (Young Peo- 


ple’s Records). 


Albums—Bozo at the Circus; Genie the Magic Record (Capitol). 
Brave Tin Soldier; ABC Fun (RCA Victor). 


Ages 5 to 8: Singles—Travels of Babar (Children’s Record Guild). 
Johnny Appleseed (Columbia). The Adventures of Little Orley; Tubby 
the Tuba (Decca). Three Little Fishies (Little Golden Records). Said 
the Piano to the Harpsichord (Young People’s Records). 

Albums—Bozo on the Farm (Capitol). The Sleeping Beauty (Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild). Animal Fair (Columbia). Winnie the Pooh: The 
Little Engine that Could (RCA Victor). 


Ages 8 to 12: Singles—Gossamer Wump (Capitol). Space Ship to 
Mars; Square Dances for Children (Columbia). Nutcracker Suite (Dec- 
ca). Ballad for Americans (Big Golden Records). Dennis the Menace; 
Circus Day (Little Golden Records). 

Albums—Sparky’s Magic Piano (Capitol). Champion (Columbia). 
Peter Pan; Roy Rogers Rodeo; The Little Ballerina (RCA Victor). 


AUGUST, 1953 
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The Town Journal 


' You can always be sure PATH- 
FINDER will be welcomed and en- 
joyed by your family and friends. 


Coming issues of PATH- 
FINDER, The Town Journal, will... 


© Inform, instruct, inspire and en- 
tertain. 


@ Serve readers’ needs in Work, 
Play, Love and Worship. 


@ Select the significant news events 
ond explain their future effect on 
business, communities, family life 
ond income. 


© Help Americans live a finer, fuller, 
easier and better life. 


PATHFINDER is designed for 
folks who are interested in their 
homes, their families, their home 
towns and their nation in the fullest 
sense. And, PATHFINDER will always 
have the courage to fight for whot- 
ever preserves a free, sound, ond 
forward-moving America. ; 


To enjoy PATHFINDER regu- 
lorly (in case you aren't already) or 
to send a gift that will please your” 
friends and relatives, merely fill in 
the convenient coupon below ond 
mail it TODAY! 











Please send Pathfinder 
The Town Journal 
“/o 
Nome 
Address 
EE —————— 
For 
1 yeer $1 0 3 years $2 () 


5 years for ONLY $3 () 


(Add $0¢ a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


$______Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 


MAIL TODAY TO 


PATHFINDER BUSINESS OFFICES 
230 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Installs in your kitchen! Get hot water 
aplenty with this new G-E Table-top 
Water Heater. Supplies all your appli- 
ances with oceans of hot, hot water! In- 
stalls under your counter top. 





Installs in your garage! Install a G-E 
Water Heater anywhere you wish, and 
get economical, instant hot water! You 
can depend on your better-built G-E 
Water Heater! 





Installs in your attic! Installs out of sight 
. .. Stays on the job! And G-E Water 
Heaters are really safe! There’s no pilot 


light to go out . 
to worry about! 


. no dangerous fumes 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Plus Easiest Installation Ever! 


The CIO says it is going to keep a 
record of the number of days President 
Eisenhower plays golf. Do you suppose 
they are also counting the number of 
working days lost by strikes? 








A suburbanite is a man who hires 
someone to mow his lawn so he can play 
golf for exercise. 
° . - 
Harrowing experience: Farming. 
° . _ 

As far as we know, Solomon was 
the only man in history who could truth- 
fully tell a bride that she was one wom- 
an in a thousand. 


Non-Farmer’s Question 


What is this thing 
Called parity 
That makes butter such 
A rarity? 
—Jessie Olcott 
e e es 
Some minds are like concrete—all 
mixed up and permanently set. 
_ 7. 7 
The line between two properties is 
never more closely defined than when 
your neighbor mows his lawn. 
° a 
Undoubtedly all men are created 
equal, but after that they’re on their own. 


By Proxy 


I’m not taking a vacation this year, 
But it’s not because it would bore me; 
It’s just that after paying my bills 
Someone else is taking it for me. 
—Ruth DeLong Peterson 
J . . 

Some women seem to think their 
clothes are old if they’re worn out— 
once! 










































“I hope the sports page is still dry.” 


—_— — 


Between the construction of super- 
highways in the country and crowded 
streets in the city, motorists have lots of 
roads to drive on but no places to stop. 

. . * 

Every once in a while you run 
across someone who plays golf and 
bridge as if they were games. 

. o . 

A house divided against itself can- 

not stand it without separate TV sets. 
. . . 

Hypocrite: The type of fellow who 

practices what he preaches against. 


Quips 
Automobile insurance companies 
plan greater premium savings for safe 
motorists. Drive carefully; the buck you 
save may be your own!—Grand Rapids 
Press. 


So many problems confront the 
gallant young Queen—amaintaining the 
empire, strengthening Western Europe, 
breaking the Prince of sucking his 
thumb.—Detroit News. 


Since the discovery of elastic, it is 
estimated, women take up one-third less 
space.—Boston Sunday Globe. 
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Were going tO paint my room next" 


Painting is fun today. Even the youngsters can help. Thanks to the new 
rubber-base paints which go on so smoothly and evenly you can redecorate 
a room in a fraction of the time it used to take. 

These new rubber-base or latex paints, which can be used directly over old 
paint, wallpaper, and even bare plaster, owe much of their superior covering 
power and lasting beauty to titanium dioxide, one of the important pigments 
produced by American Cyanamid’ s Calco Chemical Division. Because of 
its brilliant whiteness and high opacity, titanium dioxide makes white 
paints whiter and brightens up pastel colors while adding to their hiding 
power. Titanium dioxide is also w idely used to make whiter enamels for 
refrigerators and kitchen equipment... whiter paper, inks, and plastics... 
whiter rubber, leather, and other products. 

The development of rubber-base paints is just one of the technical advances 

made by the paint industry to help make your home more beautiful. 
Cyanamid, through new and better materials, is helping the paint industry 
to do a better job for you. 


AMERICAN Granamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 















Nothing—no, nothing— 
beats better taste! 


You know, yourself, you smoke 
for enjoyment. And you get en- 
joyment only from the taste cf a 
cigarette. 


Luckies taste better. You can 
even see why when you strip the 
paper from a Lucky by tearing 
down the seam. 


You see that your Lucky re- 
mains a perfect cylinder of fine 
tobacco—long strands of fine, 
mild, good-tasting tobacco. 
Yes, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike 
means fine tobacco—in a cigarette 
that’s made better to taste better. 














So, for the thing you want most 
in a cigarette... for better taste... 





PRODUCT OF | 
' 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





